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Manual 


Man -the publication of the Manual, the 
Bleanor Smith Music Course is now adapted 
for se in all kinds and grades of schools, even 
Where there is no supervisor or special teacher 
Si music. So carefully is the work laid out, and 
sample are the helps and suggestions afforded, 
Mat the grade teacher, however inexperienced, 
Mind no difficulty in presenting the course. 


@ie books contain nearly a thousand songs of 
Exceptional charm and interest, which are dis- 
Migiished by their thoroughly artistic quality 
cosmopolitan character. Folk ~songs of 
Nations, selections from the works of the 
pest celebrated masters, and numerous composi- 


tions from Many eminent American composers, 
mee presented for the first time, are included. 
NO great composer who has written music 
Mpted to the use of children is omitted. The 
collecting Gf the music and poetry for this series 
medemanded all the leisure of its author for the 


A Rational Method of Teaching Music 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


Head of Department of Music, School of Education, University ef Chicago, 
Music School. 


25 cents 
25 cents 


Director. of Hull House 


Alternate Book Two 


30 cents 
40 cents 
50 cents 


50 cents 


past eight. years. It is the only complete expres- 
sion of her musical and pedagogical ideas. 

The work is gtaded in sympathy with the best 
pedagogical ideas—according to which every 
song becomes a study, and every study becomes 
a song. Technical ‘points are worked out by 
means of real music, instead of manufactured 
exercises; complete melodies, instead of musical 
particles. Each technical point is illustrated by 
a wealth of song material." A great effort has 
been made to reduce to the minimum the number 
of songs having a very low alto. 

The course as a whole meets the demands of 
modern education. Modern life and modern 
thought require the richest and best of the past, 
combined with the richest and best of the pres- 
ent, so organized and arranged as to  satisty 
existing conditions in the school and- home. The 
series is world-wide in its sources, universal in its 
adaptation, and modern in the ‘broadest and 
truest sense of the word. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Single Copies, 6 Ceate 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 

The truce which was arranged be- 
tween the Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives in Maine, under which it 
was agreed that all differences as to 
national policies and candidates 
should be -‘leferred until aiter the 
State election; and that both factions 
should combine to oust the Demo- 
cfats from the control of the state 
worked to a charm. The Republican 
candidate for governor was chosen 
by a plurality of about 3,000; Repub- 
lican candidates’ were elected to Con- 
gress in three of the four districts; 
and a legislature securely Republican 
in both branches was elected, which, 
later, will elect Ex-Congressman 
Burleigh to succeed United States 
Senator Obadiah Green, Democrat. 


NOT A BAROMETER. 


Despite its position as a September 
state, Maine never has been regarded 


‘as a political barometer. In 1880, 


for example, the Democratic-Green- 
back fusion elected its candidate for 
governor, yet Garfield was elected. 
In 1884 the Republicans carried the 
state in September by a plurality six 
times as large as that of this year, 
yet Cleveland was elected. Four 
years ago, when Tait was elected 
President by a large plurality in the 
popular vote, the Republican plu- 
rality at the September election in 
Maine dropped to a small figure. 
The reason for all this is that in 
Maine, at the state elections, local 
issues, especially that of prohibition, 
have overshadowed national ques- 
tions. This year, of course, the sus- 
pension of hostilities between Re- 
publicans and Progressives deprives 
the result of national significance. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Democratic and Progressive 
national committees have voluntarily 
made statements regarding their 
campaign receipts. The Democratic 
statement shows receipts amounting 
to about $175,000. Three contribu- 
tors gave $10,000 each; five gave 
$5,000 each; three gave $2,500 each; 
one gave $2,000; sixteen gave $1,000 
each; and the remaining $84,500 was 
in smaller gifts. The Progressive 
committee reports receipts amount- 
ing to $55,199, and expenditures to an 
amount slightly in excess of that 
sum. More than half of the total 
was given by Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
conspicuous financial backers—Mr. 
Perkins and Mr. Munsey—$15,000 
each. The statement, however, 
covers only receipts of the national 
committee, and these only since July 
1. It was the preliminary and pri- 
mary campaign which cost heavily 
this year. An exact statement of re- 


-ceipts and expenditures for that 


would be enlightening. Perhaps the 
senatorial committee may get at it. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


The activity of the Mexican rebels 
in the northern provinces, their at- 
tacks. upon American citizens and 
American property, and their evident 
purpose to force intervention on the 
part of the United States. have 
created a very threatening situation. 
President Taft has acted with his cus- 
tomary tact and discretion, and, while 
taking measures to protect the 
frontier, has done nothing to pro- 
voke just resentment on the part of 
Mexicans, There have, however, 


been indications that he might have 
to convene Congress in special ses- 
sion to take action. There is now 
hope that any such action may be 
avoided, for the Mexican government 
has sought and obtained permission 
to transport troops and arms across 
American soil in order to bring a 
sufficient force to bear upon the 
rebels in the border provinces. 


A GENUINE STAMPEDE. 


It has not infrequently happened 
that a political. convention has been 
swept off its feet and impelled to do 
an altogether unexpected thing by 
a careiully-planned but ‘dramatic 
“stampede.” The Progressive state 
convention in New York, however, 
furnished an illustration of the real 
thing in the way .of political stam- 
pedes. ‘There had been some adroit 
sharp play by the experienced politi- 
cians, and there was a good deal of 
bewilderment among the inexpéri- 
enced members. The convention was 
on the point of balloting to deter- 
mine its choice between the two can- 
didates who had been put in nomina- 
tion when a delegate who had taken 
no active part up to that moment sud- 
denly took the floor, and in a catch- 
ing semi-cowboy speech nominated 
Oscar S. Straus, the chairman of the 
convention. -Mr. Straus protested in 
vain; the convention, with wild en- 
thusiasm and by acclamation, made 
him its candidate. It is generail+ 
recognized that the choice is a good 
one, and that he will run far ahead 
of the national ticket. 


GENERAL MACARTHUR. 


The suddent death of General 
Arthur MacArthur removes one of 
the moblest figures among the sur- 
viyors of the Civil war. The general 
dropped dead at a reunion of the 
Wisconsin regiment which he had 
commanded in the Civil war. He 
was hardly more than a boy when he 
joined this regiment as adjutant, and 
he came back at its head at the age 
of twenty-one, wearing a medal of 
honor for his gallantry in . carrying 
its flag over the enemy’s breast- 
works when he was but eighteen. He 
rendered distinguished and gallant 
service also in the Philippines during 
the war with Spain, and planned and 
largely executed the details of the 
campaign of 1900 and 1901. He was 
an able strategist and a just and hnu- 
mane man as well as a brave soldier; 
and altogether was one of the best 
specimens of the soldier type pro- 
duced by the great emergency of 
1861-1865. 


WELL-GUARDED SEAS. 


It is announced that, under the re- 
cently-negotiated Franco-Russian na- 
val convention and the old Anglo- 
French convention, the French fleet, 
which heretofore has had its head- 
quarters at Brest, will be permanently 
transferred to Toulon. The effect 
will be to give to France the com- 
plete control of the Mediterranean, 
and to leave to England the defence 
of the North sea, while the Russian 
ships guard the Baltic. This puts 
the powers affiliated in the “Triple 
Entente” in strong array against the 
members of the “Triple Alliance.” 
In a sense, it tends to promote the 
peace of Europe by imposing a check 
upon possible German aggression; 
but it suggests frightful possibilities 
if ever there should be such a jarring 
of interests as to bring, the two 
groups of powers into conflict. 
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THE PROPOSED 

LOAN. 
_ The United States is one of the 
six powers which have been standing 
behind the proposed. loan to China. 
The others are Great Britain, Ger 
many, France, Russia, and Japam 
It will be remembered that ‘when 
after many months of deliberation, 
the conditions of the loan were ag 
last agreed upon, they were so offen 
sive to Chinese pride that the Chr 
nese government, much as it needed 
money, would not borrow upon the 
terms proposed. Now, some uneasi- 
ness has been created among the 
other governments by rumors that 
Great Britain was going ahead with 
negotiations for a loan independent 
of the other partners. These rumors 
have not been confirmed, and prob 
ably have no foundation. Meanwhile 
Chinese finances are reported to have 
so far improved throtfgh increased 
receipts from customs and -from the 
provinces that China may yet be able 
to paddle her own canoe, financially, 


MAGAZINES 


—The September Atlantic opens 
with a sympathetic but acute chars 
acterization of Mr. Bryan. Other 
papers which will be eagerly read 
are “The Automatic Citizen,” by 
Thomas R. Marshall; the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice-prési- 
dency; “Who Are the Japanese?” 
by Arthur May Knapp; “In the 
Noon of Science,” by John Bure 
roughs; “The Rural Problem and 
the Country Minister,” by Joseph 
W. Strout, and “The Moral Value 
of Scientific Management,” by Con- 
gressman William C. Redfield, chairs 
man of the Congressional committee 
on investigation. Dr. Crothers con- 
tributes an entertaining essay 
on “The  Contemporaneousness of 
Rome.” Mr. Fagan brings his .sig- 
nificant “Autobiography of an Indi- 
vidualist” nearer to its close, and 
Morris Schaff continues his “Sunset 
of the Confederacy.” An amusing 


CHINESE 


* 


feature of the issue is the publication - 


of a journal kept by a young. girl on 
“A. Trip. to Ohio in 1810.” 


Rural School Water Supply 


Many of the rural schools are de=« 
ficient in water supply. In some 
cases the water must be bropght 
from long distances. In other me 
stances where it is more convenient 
the water is unfit for human com 
sumption. 

At the present time, when the 
couritry schools are resuming opera 
tions, this is a matter of no smal 
importance. School pupils shoulé 
have pure and wholesome water i 
abundant quantity, and every schogr 
house should be well supplied wit 
water of that sort. Where there a 
doubt of the purity of the suppar 
the school authorities should 
promptly avail themselves ot the 
services of the state board of health. 

Trustees and teachers not imirt 
quently are neglectful of their Gi 
ties on this score, and no doubt 
there are hundreds of schoolhouse’ 
in Kentucky which are deficient 
supply or which are using water that 
is of dubious purity. In suqi_® 
situation local health officials, phys 
cians, or school patrons should take 
the initiative and see that 
fects or dangers are remedied.—= 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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IN. ‘COMING | {SSUES 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SEPTEMBER 26—‘‘ SHOULD WE HAVE PAY PUBLIC | OCTOBER 10.—‘‘ PROBLEMS MOST NEGLECTED IN 
SCHOOLS?’’ By EDITH R. HALL. Inre a THE HOME.” By PRESIDENT HOMER H. 
pamphlet by an Englishman who seems to see SEERLEY, Teachers College, Iowa: Dr. Seerley 
grave dangers in our fundamentally democratic is a firm believer in the father and mother, and 
concept of education in America. he says there can be no substitute for their influ- 

**ARE KINDERGARTENS INVALUABLE?” ence. Butsome parents do not realize their oppor- 
MISS LUCY WHEELOCK and others write for tunity for influence, and this article shows why. 
us defining the kindergarten situation at pres- | OCTOBER 17—‘‘ PRESENT PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH 
ent. This is another of our significant sym- EDUCATION.”” By MISS KATE STEVENS of 
posiums about which you should tell your London. It should help American educators to 
teachers. know the school problems of other countries. 

OCTOBER 3.—‘‘1S THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A PAIL-~ ' Miss Stevens's work is well known in the United 
URE?”? THE AUGUST NUMBER OF A States. We are glad to hear her summary of the 
POPULAR MAGAZINE SAYS that the public English situation. 
school is a momentous failure. DOCT R WIN - | EVERY WEEK—You can read of the sections where our 
SHIP SAYS the article in question contains sta- Editor has been “looking about.” You can hardly 
tistical monstrosities which produce a perfect become provincial or too self-satisfied when you 
Babel of falsehood. All school workers should read continually of remarkable achievements 
read Doctor Winship's revelation of the misrep- throughout the country in large cities, towns, 
resentations. and rural districts. 


THE JOURNAL is going to give you more suggestive and helpful articles and better reading every month. 
It will prove more invaluable tham ever for schoo] workers who want to go forward every day. Tell your 
friends about the Journal of Education. 


~ Tell them that they can have thirteen issues of the Journal, 4. ¢., athree-months’ subscrip- 
tion, for only twenty-five cents; have them send for our trial offer (for new subscribers only), 
and we will do the rest to see that they are numbered among the Journal’s constant friends. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 PRIZES FOR SCHOOL GHILDREN $2 | | YOU MAY NOT. BE ABLE 


For the best two essays on their new lecture, ‘The 

Dawn of Plenty,” the I H C Service Bureau offers prizes to have an industrial eenpenen course such 4 
to pupils of the public schools in every community in “as your city needs i 

which the lecture is given. BUT YOU 

First Prize $5 Second Prize $2 CAN GIVE 

“The Dawnof Plenty” is the story of the greatest for- a wonderfully helpful line of practical work in 
ward step in American progress. It is interesting to industrial fields if you use Brenelle Hunt’s 


merchant and shopman, tewnsman and country 


dweller, philosopher, litterateur, and to the plain man Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic 


of the world. 
Illustrated with still and motion pictures, colered Paper, Price, 25 cents. Postpaid, 30 cents. 
views, and novel effects. Write for circular. Others say that it is a It will 
euccess. prove sofor you. 
811 Harvester Building Chicago, USA 6 Beacon Street - piney d 
ss. 


WHEN 


WHEN wi you sonsiicr the waste} incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 


THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


and ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil, and 
provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR WORK. wr 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, jersey City, 
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THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberiain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
fermerly Professor of Education, Throop P nic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Each volume, Cloth, 


12meo. 
VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents net- 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 


VOLUME EUROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book all the countries 
of Europe Ese Caseruity and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing ateens the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lat between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are —- equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anna I. Ryan, High School, New Britaiv, Conn. 
Cloth. 12mo. vili+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an ray of an actual experience in the life of the pupil 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affaira of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. 

“The book may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 

upil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
of Education. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicige Dallas San Francisco 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Stories and 


A series of primary gtades readers in which the 
Chain story is uSed.as a basis. The series consists 
of the following books:— 


I. THE CAT THAT WAS LONESOME. 
Il. THE WOMAN AND HER PIG. 
III. THE MOUSE THAT LOST HER TAIL. 


The chain story is particularly valuable for primary 
reading because :— 

1, The content is classic; and, as the word has 
been defined, a classic is “something that has 
amused and pleased a great number of people,” 
and may be trusted to win the interest and atten- 
tion of new generations of readers. 


2. The element of drill which is so necessary in 
any successful primer is secured to an unusual 
degree through the chain story. 


3. When used as the basis for dramatizing, it 
gives opportunity for a number of children to 
reproduce what they have read, offering easy parts 
within the ability of primary pupils. 

CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS are issued 


| in single volumes. The list price is 15 cents; the 
mailing price is 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 


WINSHIPTEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent w you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treas- 
mentof me deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: wines 

want to thank such as ition 
forme, certainly fee! that I am forwanate. 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

lease 

“Encl 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 
From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are look for a first grade teacher and a 
second teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont 

“I have been very muc w work of 

in keeping well pasted in regard to wacancicn 
ais she d appreciate your services very 
in 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Oalls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN PEASE,“ Manager. 
Boeton, Mase. 


6 Beacon “treat, 
Long Distance Telephone. 


= the principal of a large New York high _ 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


BD ite of Expiration.—The date on the label of you "| 
cates the time when your subscription expires. your paper indi 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration, It is our wish extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. ‘ 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
pow address, giving. former present other- 
wise they are respo efor the paperif sent to a former add 
until erdered stopped, or address changed. Bee 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-effice orders, express 
orders, er registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 

lowing the subscriber’s name en the paper. Should such a change 

fail to appear on the label en the second issue after the date of 
remittante, subscribers should netify us at once. ; 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNAtL ‘fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor hy the Publishers 
notifying us ef the fact, upon receipt of which notice the miss 
nember will besent. We guarantees full year’s subscription. 


| "All Letters pertaining te the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages ef the JouRNAL should be addressed to 

A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business maa- 

agement ef the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


BNEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: ¢ BEACUN STREET, 
j BOSTON. 
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PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


HON, ALBERT M, DEYOE, IOWA 


The beginning of an educational awakening 
is at hand. A movement for better use of the 
school plant is abroad in the land. Re-directed 
work in our schools is growing in popularity. 
The need of improvement of the social side of 
rural life is felt. The country school and the 
country church is each receiving very consider- 
ate attention as having a mission to perform. 
The organization of country life clubs for the 
boys and girls and for farmers and farmers’ 
wives is meeting with much favor. The next 
five years will see great changes in methods of 
public education in many states. 

Many of the states are adopting the plan of the 
‘enlargement of the community from the old dis- 
tricts two miles square to an area of four or six 
miles square as affording a territorial unit for 
more successful operation. 

Washington, one of the newer states, offers a 
bonus of $170 annually for each district consoli- 
dated, less one. Thus, if five schools unite to 
form one school, the amount of the state funds 
to the consolidated district will be increased four 
times $170 annually. I quote from a report on 
consolidation of rural schools issued by the De- 
partment of Education of the state of Washing- 
ton concerning a district in that state which has 
erected a magnificent stone building in a rural 
community where there is no city or town nearer 
than eight miles. “The building is as modern 
in every respect as. any building that can be 
found in a city. An additional feature is an as- 
sembly hall where public meetings may be held. 
Finished only a few weeks ago, it now has four 
most excellent teachers, besides a man for princi- 
pal who has had special training and very suc- 
cessful experience in this work. The course of 
study covers the full range of high school work 
as well as of the grades. A happier and more 
comfortable school would be hard to find. We 
predict that this school building will be the centre 
of the activities of that community. It is, in our 
opinion, the best investment that was ever made 
by the farmers of the beautiful valley in which it 
stands. Consolidation and transportation of pu- 
pils pay when the object is school efficiency in- 
Steady of school economy. Consolidation has 
teached thirty-one of our thirty-eight counties.” 

The report of the superintendent of public in- 
Struction of Indiana for 1910 contains the fol- 
lowing commendation of the plan: “The work of 
the consolidated schools of Indiana is highly 
€ratifying. Children are doing better work than 
is possible for them to do in the one-room build- 
ing. The increase of more than 6,300 students in 
the high schools in the last two years is due in 
fteat part to the work of the consolidated 
Schools,”’ 


This word comes from Minnesota: “One im- 
portant step. in the reconstruction of rural 
schools must be to combine the several small 
schools into larger districts, with a central build- 
ing. Viewed from whatever standpoint,—train- 
ing, financial interest, health of the child, social 
advancement, teaching efficiency, or competent 
supervision,—the consolidated school in the 
country must be the means by which the rural 
school problem is to be solved.” 

An agricultural conference held in Minnesota 


last year expressed itself in the following terms: 


“We urge the consolidation of rural schools, lo- 
cal conditions to determine whether a_two-, 
three-, or four-room school shall be formed. 
As a special inducement towards consolidation 
we urge the next legislature to provide a special 
state aid of $500, $750, and $1,000 respectively 
for a ;eriod of five years for all such schools 
which may be formed in rural communities.” In 
consonance with this resolution, the last legis- 
lature made a special appropriation to encourage 


consolidation jand the teaching of agriculture in 


the schools. 

The rural high school will not be merely a 
town high school of the old type. A new type 
of school is evolving. The course of instruction 
should not be confined to the teaching of the tra- 
ditional subjects, but should include vocational 
courses in agriculture and home economics; 
should embrace instruction in business methods, 
right living, and social service. The school- 
house should be the radiating centre of social 
and cultural activity in the neighborhood. The 
definition of education so often occurring in edu- 
cational literature that “education is preparation 
for complete living” should be understood as 
having its culmination in the preparation of boys 
and girls to become home-makers. 

Let confidence be established between the tax- 
payer and those entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the schools. Progress in educational 
matters, as in all other things that affect social 
advancement, depends upon the sort of public 
sentiment that prevails in the state. Let it be 
remembered that, after all, it is the public senti- 
ment that is really responsible. Whatever the 
people want will most surely be enacted by legis- 
lative bodies. ° 

The time will come when the district that lags 
behind will not be considered a desirable place to 
locate and in which to live. Why should the 
farm continue to be considered a temporary 
home to be tolerated while making money and 
gaining a competence upon which to support a 
family, then retire to the town or city because 
of better social and educational advantages? 

The unit of organization should not be less 


A E. WINSHIP, Editer 
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school and not less than the civil township where 

a school is maintained every two miles. 

With changed.conditions in rural communities, 
the old type of school has not kept step with 
progress, and but little may be said to its credit 
in many districts. The people through a fancied 
fear of losing a grip on their rights through local 
self-government have foolishly hindered the 
abolition of the little old schoolhouse, where the 
attendance oftentimes is less than eight pupils. 
They cling to the neglected one-room school as 
the supposed representative institution of local 
government. 

There is perhaps no occasion for regret more 
imminent to-day in relation to our economic 
problems than the depopulation of our farms. 
What solution have we to offer? Better schools 
and better social privileges will be potent factors. 
A modern two or three-room school building in 
the country, surrounded by a five-acre patch of 
ground to be utilized for experimental work in 
horticulture and agriculture; school building so 
arranged that the rooms may be opened together 
and used as an assembly room for entertain- 
ments, lectures, and farmers’ institutes, will make 
a decided improvement in country life condi- 
tions. Wherever practicable, the district 
should own a cottage located on the school 
premises to serve as a home for the teachers, or 
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east for thd prifcinad and his® family. The 


principal of the school should be considered as a 
sort of director of the social and educationaf 
functions held in connection with the school, If 
city communities find it profitable to open the 
school buildings on various occasions,—civic, 
social, and for vocational training, not only of 
the youth, /but of adults,—is there not greater 
need for creating social and educational centres 
in the country? 

There is a growing disposition to better utilize 
the existing school plants. Let the movement 
goon. Let us trust that eventually farming 
communities will not be content with conditions 
as they are found in the small school open six 
hours a day seven or eight months each year. 


‘Such is but an inefficient nursery for the small 


children only. The youths and adults derive no 


| inspiration therefrom. The schoolhouse should 


be a centre which radiates pleasure and instruc- 
tion to every one in the district instead of being 
a dark lantern shedding its rays of light in one 
direction for the benefit of a small portion of 
the population. The booster spirit is abroad in 
cities for good schools, for churches, for pros- 
perous business conditions. Why not an awak- 
ening in the country districts? _It is life that at- 
tracts the young man to the city—Annual ad- 
dress to the State Association. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 
[1912-13 Series } 
SCRANTON 


Pennsylvania with almost 8,000,000 population 
has only three cities above 100,000, Philadel- 
phia with 1,500,000, or nearly one-fifth of the en- 
tire population; Pittsburgh with 550,000, and 
Scranton with 130,000. Reading is so near 100,000 
as to be entitled to be in this class. By using 
1910 census, the latest official record, we under- 
estimate all cities. There are five others above 
50,000. 

Scranton is large enough to be exceedingly in- 
teresting. Its location gives it natural scenic 
beauties unsurpassed. It is a city of large 
wealth, ranking with the richest cities in per 
capita wealth in the country. One of the lead- 
ing commercial banks in the United States is in 
this city. Coal has been the chief source of 
wealth and the supply seems limitless. But 
Scranton has been a city of influence in many 
ways aside from her vast wealth: She has had 
good schools for many years. Even when her 
board of education played politics chasséing be- 
tween two superintendents for several years, the 
schools were good whichever man was in office. 
Politics appears to have retired, for George 
Howell has been superintendent so long this 
time that he seems likely to remain as long as he 
chooses. 

The high schools have been expanding elabor- 


ately and the end of expansion is a long way off. 

Scranton is one of the few cities in the United 
States that has been benefited by the public 
spirit and large financial assistance of individuals 
in providing buildings and equipment for high 
school work. As a result there is generous pro- 
vision for industrial and commercial work. The 
board of education, Superintendent Howell, and 
the high school teachers have joined heartily in 
an effort to make all these new features of high 
school work successful. 

Scranton’s branch of the Teachers’ League is 
highly prosperous. 

The State Teachers’ League passed the 9,000 

mark some time ago and is increasing in mem- 
bership rapidly. The Scranton branch is one the 
most interesting and professionally devoted in 
the state. Membership is open to all teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and supervisors. An 
active member pays into its treasury one per 
cent. of each month’s salary. 
. The purpose is to uplift and dignify the pro- 
fession; to increase efficiency and to secure per- 
manency of position; to make possible better sal- 
aries; to educate public opinion to the end that 
a retirement fund for teachers be granted by the 
state; and to gain other rights and benefits to 
which teachers are entitled. 
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The Scranton Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, which goes hand in hand with the 
League, is highly efficient in its management and 
has exceedingly important achievements. The 
object. is to furnish pecuniary aid to its 
members in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as may be desirable. 

Any teacher, including superintendent, in the 
permanent employ of the Board of Control of the 
city, may be admitted to membership by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any regu- 
lar meeting, providing application blank is prop- 
erly filled, signed by the Association’s medical 
examiner, and accompanied by $3.00 member- 
ship fee. 

“JT. C. S.” are almost as universally known in 
the United States as “Y. P. S. C. E.” Twenty- 
one years ago the sixteenth of October of this 
year the first student of the International Corres- 
pondence school was enrolled and it was inter- 
esting, on my recent visit to Scranton, to read 
that enrollment card. Today the enrollment has 
passed the 1,500,000 mark. This is a larger 
body of men and women than the entire popula- 
tion of Boston and St. Louis combined. 

There is no occasion to write up this notable 
enterprise which is in every way a unique insti- 
tition, meeting skilfully and efficiently a special 
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and urgent need of a class of young people who 
are not likely to be reached as well by any other 
public or private schools or-institutions. 

Thomas J. Foster, the founder and president, 
established the school because there was an ur- 
gent need of it to teach mining to aspiring young 
men, In the first six months. more’ than . one 
thousand young men enrolled as correspondence 
students of mining. 

Thus, whenever a need has existed it has been 
heroically met. Now. there are two hundred 
and fourteen courses provided for. The I. C. S. 
has made Scranton famous, and it is one of the 
most suggestive educational institutions one can 
anywhere. visit. 

The personal element plays an important part 
in a visit to Scranton. Superintendent George 
Howell is most happy and successful in his work 
and the city has settled down serenely for edu- 
cational progress. Mr. Gleason, formerly of 
Massachusetts and later in the Philippines, has 
made a notable record here in the installation of 
industrial education. Charles Welsh, now of the 
I. C. S., is a greater wonder every time I see him 
in his work or in his library. He has _ written 
and compiled hundreds of books, all of them of 
a high order of merit, each in its own class. 


THE LABORATORY TEST OF WOMAN’S SENSE 
OF HONOR 


ELLA H. 


STOKES 


Penaj College, Oskaloosa, lewa 


In an article copied recently in the Journal 
from the January number of the Educational 
Review, Mr. C. W. Bardeen proposed to deter- 
mine by laboratory methods whether woman 
possesses the sense of honor. All will agree 
with him in saying that this is the day of the 
laboratory. Here we bring not only our food- 
stuff and other physical goods but also our most 
treasured spiritual possessions for analysis and 
evaluation, not exempting from test even our 
holiest faith. In these later days the laboratory 
is the special shrine in which Truth is wont to 
reveal herself, Truth the long reputed, companion 
of Honor. The writer, though a woman, has long 
believed she loved them both. Since there is a 
possibility that the test will determine whether 
this belief is justified she will hasten to the labor- 
atory. 

The high priests who serve at the shrine of 
Truth are accustomed to warn us that unless we 
observe certain requirements Truth will not re- 
vealsherself. We must be ready to give up every 
preconceived opinion at her command, willing to 
Submit to further test even what seems to be the 
earlier utterances of Truth herself, and extremely 
vigilant, for Truth, like Liberty, demands eter- 
nal vigilance. 

In questions of the class to be tested here, 
vigilance means care in defining our problem 
clearly and in stating it unequivocally, and per- 


sistence in waiting until an unambiguous answer 
is given. But now to the problem. 

Mr. Bardeen claims that a woman does not 
grasp what a man means by a sense of honor, or 
if perchance some bright woman gets an_ intel- 
lectual apprehension of the man’s point of view, 
she regards it as unreasonable. This difference 
between the sexes can be demonstrated by pre- 
senting to both a hypothetical case involving a 
problem of duty. High-class men, at least nine- 
teen out of twenty of them, will answer 
the final test question in the problem affirma- 
tively, thus showing that they possess a sense of 
honor. Any score of women will answer it 
negatively, showing that they are without the 
sense of honor as the man conceives it. 

On first reading, the writer practically agreed 
with Mr. Bardeen in one important point, and 
disagreed with him in two. He is right in saying 
that women will answer the question nega- 
tively, if we modify his statement so as to read 
that most high-class women will do so. He is 
wrong in thinking that high-class men, in the 
proportion he claims, will answer affirmatively. 
He is also wrong in conceiving that a sense of 
honor will necessarily lead to an affirmative 
answer. The first two points the laboratory will 
determine. The last, though logically it might 
well come first, will be discussed after the test 
has been applied. 
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Twenty women came into my laboratory, 
honorable women one and all they were reputed 
to be. Three of them were business women, 
eleven were teachers, the remainder were cul- 
tured matrons. They all answered no, as Mr. 
Bardeen had anticipated. They did not answer 
lightly. All seemed to regard a promise as a 
sacred thing, but yet as something which under 
rare conditions might be broken without doing 
violence to a true sense of honor. 

Twenty high-class men came into my labora- 
tory and graciously submitted to the test. 
Among them were the college student preparing 
to teach, the business man, and the physician. 
The special teacher, the secondary school 
teacher, the principal of a secondary school, the 
city superintendent of schools, the minister, the 
college professor, and the college president were 
there. Their early education had been received 
in widely distant localities. None had less than 
two years of college work. Most of them were 
alumni of smaller colleges in the East and 
Middle West. To one-third of them Brown, 
Purdue, Kansas, Wisconsin, Boston, Chicago, 
and Harvard had given higher degrees, and sev- 
eral others had done graduate work in these or 
other universities. It is evident they had come 
under the influence of distinguished male 
teachers. They were asked to answer the final 


question as simply as possible and were told that” 


the reasons for its proposal would be explained 
afterwards. Without a single exception they 
answered in the negative. You have your own 
laboratory, dear reader, just a place where the 
question can be put to each one separately, and I 
doubt not a sufficient supply of high-class men to 
serve as subjects can be obtained. It may be 
that neither among high-class men nor women 
will you find such unanimity as I have fougd, but 
I venture you will not find Mr. Bardeen’s pro- 
portion among the high class men, and if per- 
chance you find a few it will be because they have 
failed to grasp the problem in all its relations. 
And now for the third point, the examination of 
the test itself. 

Mr. Bardeen in the test interprets the sense of 
honor as something which demands the keeping 
of a promise at any cost. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the thing to be preserved at any cost is 
faith between man and man. The writer thinks 
that these two conceptions are not equivalent. 
The maintenance of faith between man and man 
usually demands the exact observance of one’s 
promise, even where one has sworn to his own 
hurt. But when he has sworn to the hurt of 
others, and to the violation of his obligations to 
society, then it is time to call a halt. There are 


times such as these when maintenance of faith - 


between man and man will be better served by 
breaking the promise than in keeping it to the 
very letter. A hypothetical case will illustrate 
my point. To-morrow I intend to visit a neigh- 
boring city. My friend asks me to invest a cer- 
tain sum of money for her in a stock concern 
there. I take her money and tell her that she 
may depend upon my doing so. On the morrow, 
before I can invest her money, I learn from a 
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trusted business friend that the joint stock con- 
cern is under suspicion, and within a few days 
will probably be exposed as a gigantic swindle. 
My claim is that if under these conditions I in- 
vest my friend’s money as I had promised to do 
I will not act best for the maintenance of faith 
between man and man. Let us see if somewhat 
similiar conditions may exist in Mr. Bardeen’s 
test case. 

The first point to be noticed is that when 
A puts the pistol to B’s head he is breaking faith 
with that political state of which both are mem- 
bers. It is the business of his peers to determine 
whether B is worthy of death, and of regularly 
constituted authorities to administer punishment. 
But it will be said that we are not determining 
what A should do. I answer that we cannot de- 
termine B’s obligations without considering 
A’s rights. Besides, Mr. Bardeen 
gives here a splendid illustration 
of the violence and_ injustice to which 
a false sense of honor leads. And B, too, shows 
no surprise at his friend’s contemplated deed as 
deed, but seems rather to approve of the prin- 
ciple involved. Instead of asking for a respite 
that he may clear his fair name from stain, and 
secure for his family, in the only safe way, im- 
munity from disgrace, and also _ prove himself 
worthy of the confidence of his former friend, 
he asks only permission to inflict death by his 
own hand in such a way that no scandal will ac- 
crue to either of the families. immediately con- 
cerned. A is to be the cause of B’s death, but 


-B’s course of action is to conceal this. As B is 


a man of his word A lets him go. 

Strange, is it not, that A will believe B when 
he makes a promise as to what he will do in the 
future, and at the same time will not believe his 
word when he declares his innocence of a deed 
done in the past, as surely he must have done, 
though the test does not distinctly state it? 
Stranger still that B, faithful servant of truth, 
will plan out a course of action intended to de- 
ceive his family, friends, and everybody but A. 

When B finds evidence that if presented to A 
will convince him of his innocence, shall he still 
keep his promise? We cannot apply the cate- 
gorical imperative here. The man who tries to 
follow it would never have made that promise. 
Whether B does or does not keep his promise 
he will fall short of the truth in one of its 
aspects. If he breaks his promise he will cease 
to act out a lie. His life will be restored to his 
family, a crime against himself, against them, 
and against society will fall short of fulfillment, 
and his former friend will be given an opportunity 
to repent of his attempt at private vengeance, and 
also to reflect on what constitutes the true sphere 
of honor. The guilty man, for if a wrong has 
been done there must have been some guilty per- 
son, may be brought to punishment. A has no 
legal claim on B. He himself would come under 
legal penalties for his threatened violence, not 
the man who in imminent danger made the prom- 
ise, even if he had never intended to keep it. A has 
no moral right to B’s life, for B has done noth- 
ing worthy of death. The breaking of the prom- 
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jse is neglect of the letter of the law for the sake 
of its spirit. This man ought not to die. Our 
children should be taught no such sense of honor. 

“But,” we are told, “B was not reprieved to ex- 
culpate himself.” Neither did A reprieve him 
that an innocent man might die. In his own eyes 
and in A’s, too, B was reprieved to save scandal 
to both families. To both, B was a man who 
could not establish his innocence. When he be- 


comes a man who can establish his innocence; “ 


and at the same time can save both families from 
disgrace in the only way that can be depended 
upon, the whole situation changes. The old B, 
as A conceived him when he made the contract, 
is already dead. The still older B, the trusted 
friend, lives again, and A will not lose faith in him 
because’'he does not live up to the letter of the 
contract. 

If B keeps his promise, what? He acts out a 
lie, and goes unsummoned to “the great com- 
mander” by way of an act intended to deceive 
his fellow men. Obligations to family, commu- 
nity, and even to the friend whose false sense of 
honor led to the tragic situation are forsaken. 
The scandal may come out. That his death is by 
suicide will more probably come out, and his ex- 
ample be a curse to his children. The finest 
sense of honor demands that he should not keep 
the letter of the promise. As a Columbia woman 
suggested in the laboratory, let a wireless mes- 
sage be sent stating that conditions have changed 
so that the fulfillment of the contract is not de- 
sirable for either party’and that full explanation 
will be presented as soon as possible. A Har- 
vard man said the same thing. 

But this is not the end of the honor problem. 
Elizabeth, it seems, acted for personal reasons in 
regard to the execution of her cousin, and not 
for the welfare of England, as she should have 
done. The writer is at present unable to bring 
Elizabeth into the laboratory in the most ap- 
proved historical method, that is through a thor- 
ough examination of sources. On her shelves, 
however, are reports of great laboratory histor- 
ians, not a few of them, and from them, as you al- 
so may do, dear reader, she finds good reasons to 
“suspect” that in so far as Elizabeth did act in 
this matter, she acted from true political insight. 
This is not to deny her responsibility but to share 
it with the great men who were her advisers. It 
is not to excuse her meanness toward Davison 
or any other gross deviation from right conduct. 
At the same time, however, it must be remem- 
bered that she was conceived in social sin, and 
her character shapen in the midst of political 
iniquity. Were her infant years deprived of a 
mother’s tenderness for the sake of England’s 
political welfare? Did her various stepmothers 
who went “down to Dis” by the decapitation 
toute go for England’s political welfare? If 
not, does it follow that no king acts from the 
Standpoint of an honorable man whose duty it 
is to seek the welfare of his state above all else? 

We women think we understand why Hamilton 
felt compelled to reveal his intrigue. Would 
that a broader sense of honor had kept him from 
being dragged into it! Would that a false sense 
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of honor had not forced him to submit to a 
“code of honor” which he hated but dared not 
defy! Have not great nations, too, been led 
often by a false sense of honor into another field 
of honor so-called, the dread scene of a duel 
which crushes out more virtues than it preserves, 
and reddens the land with the blood of its best 
citizens? 

Wordsworth, too, must come into my labora- 
tory by proxy. I know only that his perfect 
woman was “none too good for human nature’s 
daily food” and that his critics, at least the few 
good ones easily found. in a moderate sized _li- 
brary, say that she was his wife, in which case 
there was abundant opportunity for laboratory 
investigation. Lovelace, it would séem, 
pected Lucasta to understand him when he spoke 
ef loving honor more than her, and almost any 
sensible woman either knows before she has 
lovers, or soon finds out by experience after- 
wards, that the man whose love is worth having 
is one who had some healthy interests and prin- 
ciples before she came on the scene, and contin- 
ues to have them afterwards. 

Mr. Bardeen has said many kindly things 
about women in his recent article, as well as 
some unkindly things which need not be dis- 
cussed now. We do not think his kindly say- 
ings were sops thrown out to sooth the savage 
feelings of “the female of species,” but utterances 
of a man who sometimes can make progress 
against strong adverse currents of tradition, and 
sometimes is unable to do so. May he have 
abundant opportunity and clearness of vision 
to bring him to a better appreciation of woman’s 
sense of honor. May he even rise to the com- 
prehension of the fact that the sense of honor, like 
other senses, is something not peculiar to sex, 
something all too poorly developed in both men 
and women, something under which violence, 
greed, and selfishness sometimes find cover, and 
something which, like conscience itself, needs a 
good deal of educating. It is not a particular vir- 
tue greater than all others, but it is rather the 
fine harmony of all the virtues, the noble music 
of all spheres of human obligation and _ right. 
At least this is what it ought to be, but what un- 
rationalized, unsocialized, and unsanctified by 
spiritual culture’it sometimes is not, both in men 
and women. 

We are quite willing that our brethren should 
remain in the profession and do not think that, 
eventually, equal pay for equal service will 
drive them out. We do not want to be Ama- 
zons, not even though we have been told recently 
that women down in Dahomey use modern 
weapons and fight well without any preliminary 
destruction of their bilateral symmetry. If we 
wanted to be Amazons we should be urging the 
introduction into the curriculum of the proposed 
“rifle practice for infants,” specifying of course. 
that there should be no sex discrimination, but 
on the contrary we are protesting against it, and 
urging upon our brothers that honor may be pre- 
served without recourse to war. We do not 
want to be stokers, and we do not desire a mon- 
opoly of either the spiritual or physical service 
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to humanity, and he who opens his eyes will see 
that we now have a share in both, a monopoly of 
neither. We are inclined to protest when a re- 
cent collaborator of ancient myths terms most 
of us “a mob of mobile maidens meditating 
matrimony.” And whatever New York condi- 
tions may be, we are quite sure that no very large 
proportion of us, after the age of twenty-eight 


is reached, become daughters of despair drifting 
drearily downward toward dismal degeneracy, 

In conclusion the writer thinks there is no need 
to fear that the finest, sincerest courtesy will 
vanish from the school when men and women 
receive equal pay. “Crede experto,” for it has 
not done so in the case of the men and women 
who come into my laboratory. 


oo 


The science of thrift ought to be taught in every school, in every city and every country- 
side. We should place in the hands of every teacher and pupil a new text-book, the key- 
note of which should be th-ift.—Fran’ C. Mortimer, Cashier, First National Bank, 


Berkeley, California 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE COMMUN- 
ITY 


J. B. GILBERT 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


There are two distinct and important things to 
remember in the discussion of education and 
‘schools in consideration of what they should do 
for young people; first, it should offer them such 
a variety of courses that through them young 
men and women may discover the line of work 
that they seem best fitted to do, naturally; sec- 
ond, these courses should be more than mere 
fragments, they should be carried on far enough 
to give these young people a chance to become 
somewhat proficient in such. It should lift them 
by this preparation above the unskilled and make 
it possible to start where advancement is prob- 
able. The ordinary high school offered the 
‘cultural branches only, but today in an attempt 
to better the social conditions of the people and 
raise the industrial standards, these industrial 
courses have been added. We are now a com- 
mercial and an industrial nation, and our school 
‘systems should recognize this great fact. 

The school and the social conditions confront- 
ing us demand industrial training for our young 
people. However, the idea of the school as 
given here is in sharp contrast and opposition to 
the apprenticeship system. Hete the idea was 
to increase the efficiency of the men then at work 
at regular trades; on the other hand the indus- 
‘trial school aims to discover for the boy and girl 
‘that line of work for which they seem best 
adapted and then to give them some training 
therein. The future welfare of the boys and 
girls is the real concern of the school, and in their 
efficiency the community and industries will be 
‘most benefited. This then is the reason and the 
purpose for the equipment and wide diversity of 
‘courses offered in industrial high schools; young 
men there have an opportunity, in the effort to 
find their best line of work, a chance to work in 
forging and machine shop, in metal work, in 
woodturning, pattern and cabinet making on 
wood, mechanical drawing and machine 
design, art and design, in addition to 

the regular course in commercial subjects and 


literature, science, and history. The girls have 
sewing and the study of fabrics, cooking and the 
science of foods, art and design together with 
the cultural subjects; while music is open to all. 
These are carried far enough and the equip- 
ment is sufficient to give the students a good 
start at least in their training. 

Who can doubt the value of such work for 
these young people; and who can estimate the 
value of this to the community? It is rare op- 
portunity for boys and girls that the future only 
can fully estimate and certainly will stamp with 
approval. 
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ENGLISH 
SUPERINTENDENT M. CASSIDY 
Lexington, Ky. 

When we consider that English is boththe end 
and the vehicle of instruction, its importance in the 
course of study seems paramount. Indeed, to 
read, speak and write this language proficiently 
is one of the chief requirements of all progres- 
Sive systems; and to know and appreciate litera- 
ture is the chief test of culture. It is through 
English that the pupil gains his spiritual and in- 
tellectual heritage, and augmented and enriched, 
bequeaths it, through his power of expression, to 
others. 

Formerly it was tacitly agreed that the merest 
novice in the teaching profession could success- 
fully handle this subject; and even the best 
teachers regarded it as more formal than spiritual. 
Since reading was only the more or less correct 
pronunciation of words, and the power of oral 
and written expression was regarded more 4s 
an inspiration or a special mark of genius than 
as a matter of culture and growth, any one, who 
could pronounce with facility and write legibly, 
was considered competent to give instruction in 
elementary English. But this opinion is no 
longer prevalent; and now broader scholarship 
and more special training and preparation are re- 
quired for the successful teaching of this subject 
than for any other in the curriculum. ; 


Self-consciousness is to be avoided, especially 
in children. 
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FENCE OR AMBULANCE 


JOSEPH MALINS 
Gibson County, Indiana 


’Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke, and full many a peasant; 

So the people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally. 

Some said: “Put a fence around the edge of the cliff,” 
Sénie: “An ambulance down in the valley,” 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 

For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff, 
And the dwellers in highway and alley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they said, 
“And if folks ever slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they’re stopping.” 
So day after day as those mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally, 
To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


Then an old sage remarked: “It’s a marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 
When they'd much better aim at. prevention. 

“Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” cried he, 
“Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally; 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the other rejoined, 
“Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he could, 
No, no! We'll support them forever! 

Aren’t we picking folk up just as fast as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in the valley?” 


But a sensible few, who are practical, too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much longer, 
They believe that prevention is better than cure, 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with your: purse, voice, and pen, 
And (while other philanthropists dally) 
They will scorn all pretense and put a stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 


Better guide well the young than reclaim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 

To rescue the fallen is good, but ‘tis best 
To prevent other people from falling; 

Better close up the source of temptation and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 

Better put a strong fence ‘round the top of the cliff 
Than an ambulance down in the vallev. 


a 
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REFORM IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
LEONARD P. AYRES 


Three years ago twenty-nine cities in America 
had systems of individual record cards for keep- 
ing the school histories. of their children. Today 
216 cities have adopted a uniform system for 
this purpose. Those cities intend to judge proc- 
esses by results. 

One year ago the number of city school sys- 
tems having uniform records of accounting 
whereby the school facts of one locality could be 
compared with those of another was about _ fif- 
teen. Today the number of such cities is 418. 
Their aim is a mutual comparison of results. 

Seven years ago Superintendent Maxwell of 
New York city published data in his annual re- 
port showing that thirty-nine per cent. of the 
school children of that city were above the nor- 
mal ages for their grades. Judged by the age 
Standards they were educational misfits. At 
that time these data were almost unique and 
attracted widespread attention because of their 
revolutionary character. Today such methods 
of checking up the results of our school work 
af¢ commonplace, and a few months ago the 


Federal Bureau of Education published similar 
data showing conditions in 318 cities. 

These nation-wide changes are not products 
of mere chance.’ They have come because the 
public and the educators have begun to demand 
real information about their public schools. Less 
than five years ago it occurred to a few people in 
America seriously to ask the question, “What 
proportion of the children who enter our com- 
mon schools remain to complete the course?” 
This was a plain business proposition. The 
question at issue was the relation of the finished 
product to the raw material. The children who 
enter our public schools in the first grade are the 
raw material; those who complete the course 
and graduate are the finished product. It was 
an elementary question in business administra- 
tion that these students were asking when they 
inquired what proportion of the children ‘com- 
plete the common school course, 

In order to answer this question we must have 
two figures. First, the number of children who 
graduate. That can easily be ascertained in any 
school system. Second, the number of children 
who begin school each year. That cannot be ob- 
tained so easily. Incredible as it may seem, up 
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it worth while to record that datum. “A patient 
search showed that the cities in America record- 
ing the number of children entering school each 
year could be counted on the thumbs of two 
hands. Today the number of cities keeping such 
records runs into the scores. 

At that time the school superintendents knew 
little more about the matter than that the begin- 
ners were numerous; that progress was not un- 
common; and that there were some graduates 
each year. Now they know that in the country 
as a whole not one-half of the children who en- 
ter the public schools remain to graduate, and 
they are busily at work remaking their school 
systems to remedy that condition, 

The startling revelation that our vaunted sys- 
tem of free education was failing to give even 
complete elementary schooling to a majority of 
the children evoked imperious demands for more 
real facts. Here were statements of educational 
conditions within the comprehension of all and 
painfully obvious in their significance. They left 
no room for question as to the necessity for 
checking up results in education. 

The school children are the invested capital 
of the community. What should we say of a 
bank that kept its accounts in the same way that 
the school has kept account of the invested capi- 
tal of society? What would you say if your 
banker should confess that the only facts re- 
vealed by his books were the total number of 
accounts handled during the year and _ the 
average monthly assets? What would you say 
if he should confess that he did not know and 
could not find out anything about the number or 
amount of new accounts received, old ones with- 
drawn, or the results of his investments? 

Nor was this situation confined to elementary 
schools. Conditions in our higher schools were 
even more shocking. The relation between the 
pupils who entered and those who finished was 
startlingly small. We can hardly imagine an 
analogous situation in any commercial industry. 
What, for example, should we say of a four-act 
play in the theatre where a thousand people 
were present at the beginning of the first act, 
five hundred got up and left before the begin- 
ning of the second, two hundred and fifty of these 
refused to sit through the third, and only one 
hundred and twenty-five remained to see the final 
descent of the curtain. And yet these figures 
express conditions in many of our large cities 
with respect to the falling out of pupils in the 
four years of our high school courses.—Harvard 
Address. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF A MICROBB 


A country school teacher was cashing her 
monthly check at the bank. The teller apolo- 
gized for the filthy condition of the bills, saying, 
“I hope you're not afraid of microbes.” | 

“Not a bit of it,” the schoolmarm replied. 
“I’m sure no microbe could live on my salary!” 
—Lippincott’s. 
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Septem ber 19, 4942 : 
OUR GROWING. EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


 HESRY S. CURTIS. PH. D. 
Olivet, Mich, 

There has been no more significant movement 
during the last few decades than the gradual 
assumption by the school of various functions 
that had formerly belonged to the home or pri- 
vate benevolence. . 

The school began as a religious institution, its » 
object was to prepare for the world to come. 
With the middle ages the classics came into the . 
foreground, and the aim became training and cul- 
ture. With Descartes and Bacon and modern 
science came the ideal of education as the impart- 
ing of knowledge, especially knowledge of the 
material world. 

The last few years have seen a number of im- 
portant contributions to this ideal. We are com- 
ing to believe that the purpose of the school is 
quite as much to train the power to do as it is 
to enable one to know. We have discovered 
that accomplishment is by no means in direct 
proportion to knowledge; that the great mass of 
men will not and should not be scholars, but that 
it is immensely important that all should be men 
of efficiency in some line of effort. o 

Another ideal, which is really fundamental, but> 
which was submerged by the religious ideal in 
early times and the knowledge ideal in later 
times, is training for the state and _ society, the 
developing a character which will harmonize with . 
and sweeten the social whole. The school musts 
give the child a store of habits and social reac- 
tions which will lead him to success in business 
and respectability and geniality in life. It must 
give him a social conscience which will prompt 
him gladly to make every effort or undergo every 
sacrifice, to serve truly the state, the COMMUNITY 
in which he lives, and his friends. 

The social aim is rising into prominence. The 
attitude of the pupil toward the teacher, and of 
the teacher toward the pupil is changing. From” 
regarding each other as natural enemies; the 
pupil is coming to see in his teacher one of his 
surest and most trusted friends. The teacher 
is coming to regard the pupil with a fatherly or a 
motherly interest. One of the latest additions to 
the ideal of the school is that the school must 
direct or train for healthful recreation, It is in 
their amusements that races and peoples fail. ,Jn 
order to safeguard itself and society, the state 
must furnish its people with healthful enthusi- 
asms for their vacant hours that leisure may not 
lead to dissipation. The importance of training 
for leisure increases with the increase of wealth 
and the shortening of the hours of labor. 

Keeping pace with this change of ideal has 
come a progressive change and broadening — of 
the school curriculum. Twenty-five years ago, 
the business of the school was to teach the three 
R’s. To-day, we have weaving, sewing, cooking. 
and housekeeping for girls, and carpentry and 
iron work for boys. In foreign countries all of 
the common trades are being taught in public 
trade schools, while, in all countries, professional 
training is given in professional — schools. The 
schoo} taking over the periods of apprenticeship 
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and preliminary training is attempting te pre- 
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give a glance at the rapid rise of tfade schools — 


abroad and the sudden appearance of such 
schools as those for barbers, motormen, police- 
men, and clerks, in recent years in this country, 
to see the direction and trend of this movement. 
To undertake to say that all of these schools will 
soon be under public control may be rash; some 
of them properly belong to the great firms and 
departments which are now maintaining them, 
to secure greater efficiency from their employees, 
but, if we can judge from the movements abroad 
and the relation which has always existed be- 
tween the movements in Germany, for instance, 
and here, we shall soon have under the boards of 
education a vast system of technical schools in 
_ which every common trade and art and craft will 
be taught. The school will have taken charge 
of the whole or nearly the whole period of:appren- 
ticeship, and, in so doing, will not merely have 
shortened the time and consequent expense, but 
have immensely improved the product as well. 
The recent progress of Germany is a full proof of 
this. 

We no longer regard education as a transitory 
aim to be pursued for a few years at school and 
then dropped; but, more and more, we are seeing 
in it a process which requires a life-time for its 
completion, and which the school only begins. 
Education is carried on through the newpapers, 
magazines, and books, and through travel, conver- 
sation, and public addresses, and life with its ex- 
periences and problems, The tendency seems to 
_be at present to develop an educational side, of 
which the numerous schools in connection with 
the National Cash Register Company are a type, 
in connection with every business. The board of 
education in New York has carried on, for years, 
under Dr. Leipziger a system of free lectures 
for “adult education,” a system which is now 
spreading rapidly over the entire country. 

In about one hundred and twenty-five cities, 
boards of education are now conducting organ- 
ized play in their school yards during the sum- 
mer. Social centres are being maintained in 
connection with the schools in many cities for the 
evening recreation, social life and education of 
adults. The last few years have seen the schools 
take over medical inspection, physical examina- 
tions, dental clinics, school nurses, and in some 
cases school feeding. The department of educa- 


tion is broadening into a department of child 
welfare. 
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pare man for his life work. One,neéds only to — 
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PRECIATION OF TEACHERS 
Grossman 
Cincinnati 


The teacher is a servant, and in the classical 
days of Rome he was a slave. But in every true 
and real sense he is a master, such as he was called 
in the days when learning was equivalent to re- 
finement, and the men of high ideals became men 
of influence in the community. All other profes- 
sions, even the oldest, are new. when compared 
to that of the teacher. He was at the beginning 
of civilization and helped to bring it. And it is 
not much of a prophecy, but a fact based on the 
logic of what is forever true and necessary and 
genuine in human life, the teacher will be the 
moral power and the guide of men, in the last of 
days, when the professions may lapse into mere 
trades, and.when the culture they represént and 
now reserve for themselves, for one reason or 
another, will Haye become public property, and 
they have tried, all of them, to take his place and 
assume his prestige. 

The priest and minister who arrogate to them- 
Selves that they . have a higher warrant 
can make people believe them only as much as 
they do what he does, with like love and like hu- 
mility and a like forgetfulness of self. 

The. teacher has no lasting rival anywhere ex- 
cept in the home, where the father and the mother 
are teachers by the grace and the authority of the 
sovereign law of life. The centuries have lifted 
some into leadership and have dragged others 
into the dust. But throughout the great shifts in 
value and honor and power the teacher is still to- 
day the only one whose honesty is not questioned, 
whose ideals are still respected, whose devotion is 
still one of the finest pieties. 

The world has always failed to reward the 
teacher adequately, for the world has pay only 
for practical values, and it does not see what re- 
it gets from its schools, and it shows 
thereby how very impractical it really is. For 
education pays even from the most practical point 
of view. But, however much men may advance 
nowadays to a more liberal or a juster appraisal 
of schools and culture, the teacher is still the most 
underpaid servant of the public, and he must still 
find his reward and his satisfaction in himself, in 
the intangible gratifications which none can deny 
him and no salary can equal. 
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Children who are infectious must not make use of schoolroom contact to spread in- 


fection. 


Those who have physical defects must not be allowed to waste the time of the 


teacher and the remainder of the pupils.— W. A. Evans, M. D., Northwestern Unibersity 


Evanston, Il. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(I.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


SECOND SERIES 


In the performance of educational duties the 
teacher constantly discovers pupils suffering in 
consequence of a lack of training in the home. 
These pupils are not being taught to form those 
habits which make for the acquirement of the 
poise desirable for the expression of true woman 
and manhood. There is lacking the development 
of that degree of reserve indicative of sufficient 
self respect to ensure the showing of a quiet 
dignity under trying conditions and at untoward 
times and places; that reserve which protects 
one from the familiarity—very alluring—but of 
a quality that generates 
moral-spiritual indifference ; 
that reserve without which 
the balance for correct liv- 
ing cannot be sustained. 

To correct this weakness 
resultant from insufficient 
home training there can, 
through the study of the | 
masterpieces of painting, be - | 
re-established a knowledge 
of the old-fashioned virtues, 
and a desire created for 
their application to the con- 
cerns of daily life. 

In approaching the year’s 
work, it is advisable to know just what would bet- 
ter be done and what results are desired, there- 
fore the outline here presented is offered as sug- 
gestive of thought that may be safely considered. 

Thought for the month: The Law of Un- 
selfishness, “Not to live for the individual, but 
for the Divine whole; that is the will of God.” 


OUTLINE. 
Kin and 
Man World's Men. 


and General, 


Dependence and 
Labor. | Pertona and 


Interdependence of 
Particular. 


a. 
Family 
Life. 


Family Relationship 
to 


one to all, all to one, and each to 


to al and Interdependence of 
each. 


Society. 
Labor. 


Life. Government. 


P Conventions (material). 
Society. Morals (spiritual). 
General — particular. 
Labor. Personal. 


Government —Civic. 


_Ethies for September. 
| and all. 
Self-reliant. 
Helpfulness. Truthful. 
Dependable. 
Kindness. } Trustable. 


Note.—If the laws for the ethics of helpfulness 
and kindness are continually applied there will be 
practiced obedience, respect, reverence, truth, 


THE BLESSING.—Chardin. 


‘phasize' obedience and respect to mother, 


consideration of rights of others than self. 

Motto (as an incentive for doing): Be 
Bright—Busy—Brave. Strive to be in the 
Three B’s Band. 

Pictures to be used: “Grace Before Meat,” or 
“The Blessing” (Chardin); “The First Step” 
(Millet); “Wasp” (Bonheur), All of these  pic- 
tures are by artists of the French school of art. 

“The Blessing” (Jean Baptiste Simon Chardin). 
—Thought to be brought from observation and 
analysis. 

Manner. of conducting a home. Which room 
in the house this one is. De- 
scription of what can be seen 
in it. Note what members 
of the family are to be seen. 
Where it is probable the 
father is. The duties of a 
mother and a father. The 
duties of a child. His duties 
in relationship to parents. 
To maid. Attitude of child 
toward God. Mid-day meal. 
Food probably served. 
Thought for the teacher. 

Very early in life there 
should be made a beginning 
towards the establishment of 
the recognition of a power higher than that of 
the human. Children must be made to realize 
that this power which governs the world is to be 
acknowledged both by young and old, therefore 
the mother has taught this child of hers to give 
thanks, which is one of the first spiritual acknowl- 
edgments of a supreme power. Asking grace 
is a most simple form which can be learned by 
even the very young. 

Children can help and show gratitude to par- 
ents by getting home so promptly that the food 
may not spoil because of delay in its serving. Be 
bright, busy, and brave, and conquer the difficult 
places in the work that getting home on _ time 
may always be possible. Unselfish people are 
ever on time, thus causing no inconvenience to 
their superiors, equals, or inferiors. Children 
also help by observing the laws of right conduct 
at table, and by accepting without question that 
which the mother has caused to be prepared for 
them. It is not to be supposed that an inexper- 


_ienced child should know what is the thing best 


adapted for the upkeep of his body, consequently 
he is to trust to his mother’s judgment. Em- 
and 
courteous consideration of the person whose 


_ labor makes possible much of the comfort of the 
home. 


“The First Step” (Jean Francois Millet)— 
Place this new picture beside the first one con- 
sidered. The subjects are similar; the painters ” 
of each loved the dear, commonplace of life and 
represented it as no other painters have. At 
the beginning of picture study it is well to use 
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THE FIRST STEP .—Millet. 


pictures similar of sentiment, and somewhat akin 
in treatment. After talking about the picture 
the teacher may tell the children: You know 
while the children were having their luncheon 
in this picture (refer to Chardin) this baby was 
having a nap. Little children need a great deal 
of rest. After the nap he felt very strong and 
brave, and when he spied the father he was sure 
he could go right across to him; so he just got 
his balance, held up his head and shoulders and 
bravely started. To be sure 
he got a bump or two, but he 
reached the father’s arms 
without being helped. Now 
he will always be willing to 
try to help himself. Encour- 
age children to tell stories of 
baby life and experiences. 
Emphasize thought of effort 
and self-help. Being able to 
trust self means cultivation of 
mental and physical strength. 

“Wasp” (Marie Rosa Bon- 
heur.)—Add this picture by 
the most celebrated painter 
of animals belonging to the 
French school. Allow a few 
moments for examination be- 
fore asking: Has anyone ever 
Seen a dog like the one of | 
which this is a picture? Was 
he a little dog? Bring out 
descriptions of various dogs, 
their names and the proper way of taking care 
of them. Emphasize the need of being kind to 
animals and everything weaker than self. Fin- 
ish the exercise by telling a story about “Wasp.” 

You know that baby who was beginning to 
walk used to sit upon a porch out of doors. 


WASP.—Bonheur. 


“Wasp” had been taught to watch the © child. 
When anyone told the dog to “Guard!” he would 
never leave the baby until he was told to go away. 
One day when the little boy had learned to walk 
pretty well he started to go off all by himself. 
Now it isn’t good for children to go away without 
having mother know all about it; so “Wasp” 
trotted close behind and pulled the child’s cloth- 
ing so that he kept tumbling over. Between tum- 
bles “Wasp”. barked so 
sharply the mother knew she 
was being called, so she 
hurried out, and was in 
time to prevent the little boy 
from leaving the yard. Now 
can you tell why “Wasp” 
was the very best kind of a 
friend for that baby? 

With older children intro- 
duce picture analysis by ex- 
plaining fore and _back- 
ground; centre, light, high 
light; shadow; action (how 
shown); picture a landscape, 
or portrait, or of an animal; 
what the artist wishes the ob- 
server to see and think. Is 
the picture a representation 
of a real scene, or composed 
by the unison of different 
subjects or objects seen by 
the painter? Direct search 
for facts concerning the life and work of any or 
all of the artists. The result of the research may 
be a written exercise to which might be added a 
picture of the artist, or one of his compositions. 
Influence the pupils to collect photographs or re- 
productions of all the subjects considered. - 
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IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE ? 

The August number of a very popular magazine 
says “the public school is a momentous failure,” 
and presents a bunch of statistical monstrosities, 
producing a perfect Babel of falsehoods. While 
most school people know the falsity is general, 
few know wherein lies the successful trickery of 
misrepresentation. 

Take one momentous falsehood as a sample of 
many. “Only seven children in a hundred of the 
elementary grades ever go to the high school.” 
There is not a trace of truth in the statement, 
which is so barefaced that the printer’s devil 
should have sensed it, and yet so skilfully is it pre- 
sented that it seems to succeed like a bunco game 
on a backwoodsman. 

The serious thing about all this is that even 
teachers, principals, superintendents, members of 
boards of education, preachers, and editors of 
daily papers are not prepared to reveal the trick 
work involved in the success of this line of mis- 
representation. 

In the Journal of Education of October 3 
there will be an interesting exposure of the most 
glaring misstatements, and it will be clearly stated 
so that any one can be prepared to denounce the 
falsehoods and successfully maintain his position. 

If every teacher, principal, superintendent, 
member of board of education, preacher, and edi- 
tor would read the Journal of Education of Octo- 
ber 3, a stop could be put to this slander on 
the public schools. 

Will you help us to pass the word a‘ong? 
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VITAL RURAL SCHOOL FEATURES 

The Journal of Education for 1912 to ’13 will 
magnify, among other things, the vital features 
of rural school life. Most of the material will be 
applicable to the village schools as well. 

We give at this time an outline of some of the 
features that this year will have in store for our 
readers :-— 

School Contests.—Spelling. Local _ history. 
Other school subjects. 

Local Contests.—Township contests. 
contests. Chautauqua contest. 
district contest. State contest. 

Conditions, value, dangers. 

Character and value of prizes. 

Slogan Contest.—Greatest impulse to a knowl- 
edge of English, to an equipment of effective 
English, atid one of the best character-forming 
aids, wholly new school activity. 

School Games. Volley ball is ideal. 

Games should not be exclusively 
istic. 

Class athletics should be magnified. 

Games to be of high value should have both an 
umpire and a scorer. 

School Improvement.—There should be a 
school ground improvement contest in the 
county, also a schoolroom improvement contest. 
Here every school jn the country should be in 
the game. 

Connecting Home 


County 
Congressional 


individual- 


with School.—Inventory 


of home values. Study of domestic © stock. 
Knowledge of breeds. Babcock milk tester. 
Home-school garden and school garden. 

Community or neighborhood service. School 
exhibits. School contests. School receptions. 
Good roads _ contest. Alfalfa contests: Corn- 
judging contest. Corn-raising contest. | To- 
mato-raising contest. Vocational aids. 

Group Work.—Boy scout and girl camp-fire 


clubs. 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


It is to be hoped that the citizens and teachers 
in the towns of Massachusetts, especially in the 
smaller towns, realize that the appointment of 
Clarence D. Kingsley of Brooklyn as an agent of 
the State Board of Education is their own good 
fortune. Mr. Kingsley is an asset to the state 
department of education in every way, but his 
service means the service of a specialist where 
such service is needed badly,—with the smaller 
high schools of the state. 

After the Boston meeting of the N. E. A., Mr. 
Kingsley was made chairman of the committee 
on the articulation of high schools and colleges. 
His report in San Francisco in 1911 showed his 
capacity for work and good judgment. No N. 
E. A. committee report has been put to such real 
immediate use in a long time. The Indiana state 
department has recently approved this report as 
defining approved high school courses. And if 
we are to judge from the report of progress 
made at the Chicago meeting this committee has 
but just begun its service to the high schools 
and colleges. 
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Last March with a leave of absence from the 
Brooklyn manual training high school, where 
he has taught mechanical drawing and mathe- 
matics for eight years, Mr. Kingsley undertook 
for the United States Bureau of Education ‘a 
study of college entrance requirements through- 
out the country which will be published shortly 
as a bulletin. 

In Massachusetts Mr. Kingsley’s task is not an 
easy one. His work is primarily with the forty 
odd state-aided high schools, schools with from 
two to four teachers, who are usually inexper- 
ienced. and often without professional training, 
and schools which are required by law “to fit for 
college.” The entrance requirements of higher 
institutions in New England are not uniform, as 
is well known. A large percentage of pupils, 
especially boys, drop out of small high schools 
after a year or two because they are not “fitting 
for college” and they find little to hold them. 
Teachers are continually shifting from one posi- 
tion to another in rural schools and the better 
ones can find their way to better paid places in 
cities. A few of the problems are obvious. 
There are a great many to be solved before these 
small schools will render a maximum of service 
to their communities, 

But their solution will not be so difficult with 
the co-operative methods which Mr. Kingsley 
hopes to use. 

Deputy Commissioner Orr has the campaign 
well planned already. Under the joint direction 
‘of Mr. Orr and Mr. Kingsley conferences will be 
held periodically in different sections of the state 
where all the teachers, principals, and  superin- 
tendents will revise, adapt, and simplify the 
courses which are overcrowding the curriculum. 
A thorough study of the subject matter and 
methods is ‘bound to bring distinct economy and 
advance. We may expect to see a _ rather 
thorough reorganization of the high school work 
of the first two years among the early results of 
these conferences. With more practical courses, 
either in manual training, commercial studies, 
household arts or agriculture, we may reason- 
ably expect to make rural high schools more at- 
tractive and efficient. Conferences of the same 
sort will be held with representatives from col- 
leges. 

Mr. Kingsley comes to the work enthusiasti- 
cally. The teachers must greet him in the same 
spirit and realize that the success of the work de- 
pends on them. 


ANN ARBOR AS HEADQUARTERS 
Secretary Durand W. Springer has established 
N. E. A. official headquarters at Ann Arbor, 
which is an eminently fortunate location. It is 
reasonably central, is on main lines East and 
West and North and South, and as a university 
city is universally known, The talk of taking 


the offices to Indianapolis or Washington seems 
needless, 


Education fails that is not both for a living and 
for living. 
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N. B. A. IN 1915 

There seems to be no question as to the place 
of meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1915. The Pacific coast appears to be 
sure of the meeting then. There is another 
possibility that should be worked out to the limit. 
There should be an International Congress of 
Education in connection therewith,—the National 
Educational Associations of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Mexico, Brazil, Canada, Australia, 
and Japan. 

This can be made the grandest educational 
gathering the world has ever known. 

DAVID A. ELLIS 

In the retirement of David A. Ellis, chairman 
of the Boston school board, who declines to be a 
candidate for re-election in January, the city loses 
the services of one of the ablest, most devoted, 
most sincere, and most skilful leaders in half a 
century. 

He has been upon the school board for eight 
years, and they have been a group of years with 
more vexatious problems, more opportunities for 
vital mistakes, more liabilities to official error 
than any other eight years in half a century. 

In those years Mr. Ellis has succeeded in a re- 
markable way in dominating affairs without 
demineering. Neither he nor any other man 
could in eight years satisfy all, even the best 
people, in everything every time, but his in- 
itiative, decisions, and inspirations have been 
highly wholesome, progressive, disinterested, and 
efficient. 


+o 


PORTLAND SCHOOL OF TRADES 

Portland, Oregon, has a school of trades that 
is a success in every way. It has set at defiance 
the opinions of the Eastern theorists that voca- 
tional training is for those who are slow at 
books, who dislike school, who are side-tracked 
from lack of pluck and ambition, and_ bids for 
brainy boys, keeping none who do not take an 
interest in whatever they choose, if they do not 
promise to be successful. No retarded boy 
need apply. Two lads in the electrical depart- 
ment made an instrument for wireless telegraphy 
that would send a message 800 miles. They sold 
it for $1,500, and on the strength of their success 
with it they secured positions as_ electrical ex- 
perts. 

They want stickers, boys who mean business. 
Before accepting a boy they see his home, inter- 
view the parents to know if they can keep the 
boy there for at least three years. They make 
nothing that is useless. They discourage all 
work merely for the sake of working. 

The machine shop, costing $28,000, is 
the best on the coast. 

There are forty taking electrical engineering, 
fifty-five machine work, twenty-five plumbing, 
sixty-eight carpentry, fifteen pattern making, and 
eighteen the architectural course. 

It is masterful work that is done in every de- 
partment. The boys are fourteen years of age 
or more and graduates of a grammar schoc!. 
This makes it in every sense a high school. 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S YEAR 

This is surely the schoolmaster’s presidential 
year. Not only has the Democratic party put a 
college president at the head of the ticket, but 
the third party in Nebraska has J. W. McBrine 
of the State University at the head of the party 
leaders in that state. 

North Dakota has nominated Dr. C. C. Cree- 
gan, president of Fargo College, for governor, 
and President Fess of Antioch College, Ohio, is 
the Rupublican candidate for Congress in a dis- 
trict in which he is likely to be elected. 

It is certain that never before have school men, 
high and low, taken such an interest in a presi- 
dential election. 


LANTERN ILLUSTRATIONS 

There is need of a crusade for the widest 
possible use of the lantern in all schools. 

Wherever there is electricity available there is 
slight cost in the abundant use of the lantern and 
where electricity is not available the cost need 
not be prohibitive. 

The Kirksville, Missouri, normal school has 
fifteen lanterns installed in the various rooms so 
that every lesson in nature, science, literature, 
art, geography, history, agriculture, and every 
other subject can be illustrated as fully as is 
desirable. 

It makes a lesson most graphic as well as fas- 
cinating when the entire class can see a picture 
upon the screen while they are talking about 
any subject. 

The day is not distant when no normal school 
or college, or first class high school will be re- 
spectably equipped unless there are almost as 
many lanterns as there are international diction- 
aries. 


a. 


MOST NOTABLE ARRAY OF SCHOLARS 

At the inauguration and dedication of the 
William M. Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
October 10-12, there will be the greatest array of 
world scholars ever assembled in America. 

Of the inaugural lecturers who will attend 
from various foreign seats of learning may be 
mentioned the following in alphabetical order:— 


Professor Rafael Altamira y Crevea of Madrid, Spain; 
late professor of the history of Spanish law in the Uni- 
versity of Oviedo; director of elementary education in 
the Spanish ministry of public instruction. 

Professor Emile Borel of Paris, France; director of 
scientific studies at the Ecole Normal Superieure; edi- 
tor-in-chief of La Revue du Mois: professor of the 
theory of functions at the University of Paris. 

Senator Benedetto Croce of Naples, Italy; life sena- 
tor of the Italian kingdom; member of various royal 
commissions; editor of La Critica. 

Professor Hugo de Vries of Amsterdam, Holland; di- 
rector of the Hortus Botanicus and professor of anat- 
omy and physiology of plants in the University of Am- 
sterdam. 

Professor Sir Henry Jones of Glasgow, Scotland; 
fellow of the British Academy; professor of moral phil- 
osophy in the University of Glasgow: Hibbert lecturer 
on metaphysics at Manchester College, Oxford. 

Privy Councilor Baron Dairoku Kikuchi of Tokyo, 
Jooan; late Japanese minister of education; formerly 
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president of the University of Tokyo and later of the 
University of Kyoto; recently lecturer on Japanese edu- 
cation at the University of London. 

Professor John William Mackail of London, England; 
former fellow of Balliol College and late professor of 
poetry in Oxford University. 

Privy Councilor Professor Wilhelm Ostwald of Gross- 
Bothen, Germany; late professor of chemistry in the 
University of Leipsic; Nobel laureate in chemistry, 1909. 

Professor Henri Poincare of Paris, France; member 
of the French Academy; commander of the Legion of 
Honor; professor of mathematics and astronomy at 
the University of Paris. 

Professor Sir William Ramsay, K. C. B., of London, 
England; late professor of chemistry at University Col- 
lege, London; Nobel laureate in chemistry, 1904; presi- 
dent of the seventh International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry. 

Professor Vito Volterra of Rome, Italy; life senator 
of the Italian kingdom; dean of the faculty of science 
and professor of mathematical physics and celestial me- 
chanics in the University of Rome; recently lecturer in 
the Universities of Paris and Stockholm. 


a 


THE SOCIAL CENTRE 

Ossian Lang, for nearly a quarter of a_ cen- 
tury the editor of the School Journal of New 
York, and Educational Foundations, has been 
able to crystallize his inspiration of twenty years 
in a promising magazine, The Social Centre. 
Mr. Lang will be editor and_ publisher, with 
offices at Mount Vernon, N. Y. It will be 
“social, educational, literary, and recreational.” 
Subscription price, $1.50, or four years for $5.00. 
Because of fhe United States postal regulations 
early subscribers will be especially welcome, 


Here is success, great success to The Social 
Centre!” 


yi 


LABORATORY TEST BY MISS STOKES 

We have returned many replies to Mr. Bar- 
deen’s article as printed in the Journal of Educa- 
tion from the Educational Review, but the 
“Laboratory Test,” by Miss Stokes, in this issue, 
is sO suggestive and has such possibilities in its 
application to many questions and criticisms that 
we gladly give it place. 

Superintendent Mrs. Young of Chicago well 
says: “The old idea of the school was that it 
existed to conserve learning. This has de- 
veloped the conservative tendency of what I call 
the teaching mind. It is responsible for the em- 
phasis on memorizing. A good deal of drill is 
directed toward making children unnecessarily 
letter perfect.” 


Miss Matthews of the domestic science depart- 
ment of Purdue University sees difficulty. How 
can her subject be taught in all the rural schools 
of the state when half the rural teachers are men? 


Indiana built 233 thoroughly sanitary school- 
houses last year. She built no others, she will 
never build any others. She leads the world in 
this departure. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A. Philadel« 
phia, February 25-28. 
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in TEACHING AGRICULTURE—(IL.) 
GRACE MARIAN SMITH 
ef the | H C Service Bureau 
HOW TO PRESENT THE TOPICS. 

Agriculture is not a book subject. The way 
to teach agriculture is the ideal way to teach any- 
thing. Assign a topic for experimental work. 
When the experiment has been performed it is 
not necessary that the class should express con- 
clusions, but they may be encouraged to think 
out the connection with soil and crop work. 

If the teacher has a mimeograph, the subject 
may be outlined with suggestive topics for read- 
ing, giving as references bulletins and clippings 
from farm papers and other material which may 
be in the library. 

When the pupils have by experiment and read- 
ing become familiar enough with the subject so 
that they will readily grasp the salient points as 
they are presented, then in a_ short lecture or 
series of lectures the important facts should be 
given, correcting mistaken impressions, and giv- 
ing due prominence to the vital facts and their 
relation to the business of farming. 

We do not mean that a text-book should not 
be used. That is a question which probably can- 
not be answered the same in all cases. But cer- 
tainly the text-book should supplement the work, 
not the work supplement the text-book. The 
important thing is to do something, then work 
out the causes, and then state the principles. 

If agriculture is to be taught by the experi- 
mental method, it is necessary to take the mate- 
rial when it can be secured. The mature corn 
plant must ‘be studied in the autumn; weeds and 
their seeds can be identified only at the time 
when the weeds can be secured. (All plants 
should be studied at the three stages of their 
growth—the young plant, the bloom, and the 
seed. In this way the pupils become familiar with 
their appearance at different times of the vear.} 

Proper methods of planting can be best taught 
in the spring. The study of soils, testing of seeds, 
the value of machines on the farm may be dis- 
cussed any time, and winter is a good season, 
thus leaving spring and autumn free for the sub- 
jects which of necessity must be studied at those 
seasons. The work in agriculture is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of a year-round 
employment of school teachers. The teacher 
cannot properly direct the work, she cannot do 
the most effective work, unless the work can be 
continued through the summer months. One 
must guard against starting something and then 
letting the work lapse and weeds take possession 
of the plant. Such a result brings the whole gub- 
ject into disrepute. 

It is not necessary to label the lessons “Agri- 
culture.” Much of the work in nature study, 
physical geography, and elementary science deals 
with agriculture. The course should include the 
important facts about soils, including lessons on 
tillage, drainage, moisture conservation, and pre- 
vention of washing; the necessity of selecting 
Seed, planting it systematically, and not haphaz- 
ard; crop rotation and maintaining soil fertility; 
the best time to harvest and why; a little about 
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each of the various crops; something about 
weeds, their habits and growth, and how to recog- 
nize and eradicate them; the more common plant 
diseases and enemies. Add to these some facts 
about poultry, dairying, and animal husbandry, 
and surround the whole with the practical lesson 
of farming for profit, not just to keep alive. 

Above all, connect the school work with the 
home work. Many people delight in learning 
how, but fail in doing real work. Let the pupils 
at once become citizens and producers. All of us 
like to feel that we are going somewhere and not 
simply marking time. If a practical turn is given 
the course, by arranging to sell some of the 
products of the work, it gives a motive that is 
usually found to open avenues into many new 
fields of thought and action. By furnishing an 
object we take the work out of the visionary, 
preparatory stage, and the boy or girl feels that 
he or she is helping in the world’s work. 
Furthermore, the helpful tone imparted to the 
youth’s attitude toward society by associating 
his work with that of his parents and of the pro- 
ducing forces of the community, will go far 
toward disposing’ of many disciplinary problems. 

Such agriculture as is comprehended in this 
outline is largely simple, general principles, 
ignorance of which will soon come to mean un- 
educated. We have hitherto thought it an indi- 
cation of lack of culture if a man did not know 
some of the elementary principles of chemistry 
and physics, but most of even the well-educated 
people have been ignorant of the use of the disk 
harrow to check evaporation. Why should we 
exclude from our study the phases of elementary 
science which touch the lives of every one of us? 

The girls should have work in domestic science, 
but let them work, too, with the agricultural ex- 
periments and study out cause and connection, 
and so become well informed. The problems of 
the next generation will be the problems of con- 
servation, or fertility, of food values, of manage- 
ment and marketing, of getting the most the soil 
has to give. These problems are the concern of 
the whole people regardless of occupation or sex, 
and the women are going to help decide them. 
Therefore, let us prepare the girls as well as the” 
boys, so that the nation may meet them intelli- 
gently. 

One point to be impressed upon pupil and 
teacher alike is the danger of drawing hasty con- 
clusions. So many factors enter into most agri- 
cultural work that it is not always possible to 
trace direct results. It may be that potatoes 
planted in the full moon grew larger than those 
planted in another phase of Luna’s progress, but 
the character of the soil, the amount of moisture, 
the fertilizer applied, the cultivation given may 
possibly have been factors in determining the 
results. 

Some one has said that in order to draw an 
accurate conclusion, we should read 6,000 tests. 
Some agricultural principles are definitely and 
authoritatively established; some are still under 
discussion, It is a mistake to take too decided a 
stand on a point on which authorities differ. 
Then there are always the “men higher up,” to 
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whom mooted questions can be referred, Pro- 
fessor Holden of Iowa State College and Christy 
of Purdue University, Indiana, are authorities 
on corn; Professor Hopkins of Illinois is the soil 
expert; Professor Bailey of Cornell is practically 
final on gardening and horticulture. Then there 
are the dairy papers on dairying, and so on. If 
there are conflicting opinions, put the question 
to'some one who knows, and abide by his reply. 

Take at least one good agricultural paper, and 
see that the pupils read it. Probably the best 
way to get them to read it is to assign a topic 
which is discussed in the paper. Most good farm 
papers conduct symposiums, and the student has 
an opportunity of reading different views, and 
must then form his own opinion. Keep good 
reference books in the library, and encourage 
systematic reading—regular hours, with a defi- 
nite purpose in view. Then the pupils will have 
a foundation on which to build. They will know 
where and how to gather more knowledge, and 
if they desire to engage in farming will realize 
the value of a more complete course at a special 
school in agriculture. 

In a crowded common school we cannot hope 
to fit our pupils for any special work, but we can 
show them how to so fit themselves, and we can 
give them an inspiration. That is the real meas- 
ure of a good teacher—not her ability to impart 
information, but her disposition to rouse inspira- 
tion—to plant in the heart of the boy and girl a 
desire which leads them to a rounded, complete 
life. 

If the new educational department should be 
established, perhaps we may expect intelligent, 
nation-wide recognition of the fact that if our 
schools, so loudly proclaimed as the bulwark of 
the nation, are to properly prepare the future 
citizens, we must first equip them with well pre- 
pared, properly paid teachers, and we must in- 
clude in the course of study, subjects which de- 
velop healthful, competent, normally constituted, 
broad-minded citizens. 

GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUBS ; 
A. H. BENSON 


Tomato score, fresh tomatoes :— 


Vield of Guilt, pounds 40 
Size—medium and uniform rather than very 
Color—normal for ripe fruit.......... 
Uniformity of samples—smoothness, size, 


Shape and  smoothness—freedom from 
cracks and surface blemishes ....... 10 


Evenness of maturity 30 
Tomato score, canned products :— 
Cater ‘when cooked 49 
Quality of canned product, color, pulp, 
firm—whole or cooked ........ 


Number of cans per bushel .............. 10 
Weight of cans and percentage of pulp ..... 10 


Truth never fears the truth. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT - 


My dear Mr. Winship: Your issue of June 13 regard- 
ing the opportunities, responsibilities, and problems of 
the school principal, referring to the city school sys- 
tem, leads me to inquire whether the term “general su- 
pervision” can be at all closely defined as referring to 
the relation of the county superintendent to the teach- 
ers of the one-room schools or the principals of the 
village graded schools. 

In city systems the presumption is that the board of 
education delegates its authority to its city superin- 
tendent, does it not? I should like to inquire whether 
there is any sense in which the same presumption or re- 
lation should exist between the school district boards 
and the county superintendent. In fact in some school 
districts, principally of foreign nationality, the parents 
are apt to think of the county superintendent as having 
power almost kingly, and they blame him for not doing 
things or having things done. I have sometimes won- 
dered whether it would not be wise to admit the county 
superintendent to a share of the power now allotted to 
school boards, or to empower him to veto some of their 
work. Or, his approval might be necessary to the 
validity of a teacher’s contract. I have wondered 
whether such measures have been tried anywhere, and 
with what results. 

This applies to states which have county supervision, 
wherein the superintendent is elected directly by the 
people. . 

If you please, I should be glad to get the benefit of 
your information and wide experience. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
F. R. Barnes. 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. 


There are a great variety of laws and traditions as to 
the responsibilities and opportunities of the county su- 
perintendent. The tendency is toward placing much 
greater power in the hands of this official. 

There are four distinct tendencies: First, toward 
larger pay. In New Jersey the most distinct advance 
has been made. The salaries have been raised for 
county superintendents from $2,000 to $3,000. In Mis- 
souri the salary, though small, is distinctly larger than 
formerly. 

Second, the county superintendent must devote all of 
his time to his official work. He can run nothing on 
the side. This is an immense gain to the profession. 
Under the part-time system, while some persons were 
entirely conscientious and did much more than they 
were paid for doing, the rule was quite the reverse. 

Third, there is a tendency to require other than po- 
litical qualifications. One of the scandals of the pro- 
fession has been that a man or woman who could not 
get a lowest grade certificate had power to pass upon 
the certificating of teachers. Now, even where there is 
no legal qualification required, the public sentiment has 
risen to a point where only a person with educational 
qualification can be elected. 

Fourth, there is a tendency toward giving the county 
superintendent much greater power. There are thou- 
sands of districts in the United States in which even the 
selection of a teacher is left, ordinarily, to the county 
superintendent. In California he has such vast influ- 
ence that he can even veto the plans of any school 
building in the rural communities, villages, or small 
cities. In the state of Washington the county superin- 
tendent can close a school whenever he thinks there are 
too few pupils or when he thinks better arrangements 
can be made. 

As a rule the county superintendent’s advice is equiva- 
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Jent to an “order.” The tendency is in the right direc- 

tion all along the line. 
Most unfortunately, 

highly annoying. 


however, the exceptions are 


INSERTED WITH PLEASURE 


Editor of the Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 

Dear Sir: It would almost seem, even to the casual 
reader of the Journal, that the writer of the first article 
in your issue of August 22 had stepped out of his way 
to call attention to what he considers a defect of Chris- 
tian Science in referring to it as a “short cut” in acquir- 
ing knowledge. 

Those of your readers who are acquainted with its 
teaching, and doubtless they are many, will attest the 
fact that Christian Science is a “short cut” only in the 
sense that it follows from cause to effect in a way which 
is at once direct and effective, but to acquire a demon- 
strable knowledge of Christian Science requires earnest 
application as well as persistence and perseverance. 
In fact it can be truly said that there is no system of 
education which follows out more completely the Scrip- 
tural admonition to follow line upon line and precept 
upon precept than does Christian Science. 

The publication of this brief word of comment for the 
benefit of your readers will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Albert E. Miller. 
— 


THE WAY OF PERCENTAGE 
August 28, 1912. 
Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.:— 

Dear Sir: On page 160 of your. excellent Journal of 
Education, issue of August 15, 1912, you have made a 
correction for F. C. Jacoby in percentage of enroll- 
ment in high school. He found the increase in per- 
centage as follows:— 
Enrollment of ,3911-'12 Enrollment of 1903-’04 

1,568 divided 301 
which according to his method gave 520 per cent. in in- 
crease. 

Above is a problem exactly of the same nature in 
which Mr. Seaver calls for a correction of percentage of 
increase in population. He obtained his figures as fol- 
lows :— 

Pop., 1910 Pop., 1900 

* (1,657,155—790,391) divided by 790,391=109.66 % 
Both are problems in finding percentage of increase in 
total enrollment of population, but the percentages are 
obtained by different methods. Which is correct in 
method? Either Mr. Jacoby is right and Mr. Seaver 
wrong in method, or else Mr. Seaver is right and Mr. 
Jacoby is wrong. 


Very truly yours, 
C. E. Bryant. 

Coshocton, Ohio. 

The Oklahoma city increase is 400 per cent. and not 
520. 

In 1903-'04—enrollment 301. 

In 1911-’12—enrollment 1,568. 

The gain was 1,267. 

Divide 1,267 gain by 301 upon which gain should be 
based is 400 per cent. 

The mistake in the issue of August 15 was the treat- 
ment of the enrollment of 1911-12 as all gain. 

The other case is as follows:— 

Population in 1900, 790,391. 

Population in 1910, 1,657,155. 

The gain was 866,764. 

Divide the gain, 866,764, by 790,391, the base upon 
which the gain was made is 109.66 per cept.—Ed. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. By John Angus MacVannel, 
professor of the philosophy of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
any. Cloth. 207 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

rofessor MacVannel offers here a revision and ex- 

tension of a syllabus in the philosophy of education for 
some time in use in a class in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and in it is embodied a paper on the principles of 
education submitted to a meeting of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education in Louisville in 
1906. He aims in the outline to indicate some of the 
important lines along which educational reconstruction 
at the present time seems to be converging, and he 
suggests a method for the organization of educational 
ideas. Professor MacVannel’s course is very well ar- 
ranged. Beyond the use which such a volume finds in 
college work in education it is a help to all educators 
in organizing their knowledge and theory. 

FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. By Walter Sargent, professor of 


aesthetic and industrial education, schoo] of educa- 
tion, Chicago University. Boston: Ginn Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 182 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


The period of debate as to whether or not there is a 
place for the fine and industrial arts in the elementary 
school curriculum is happily passed, but these will con- 
tinue to be “special” subjects, and as such deprived of 
much of their effectiveness, until they have been prop- 
erly graded and standardized. As Professor Sargent 
says: “The organization of this material into a form 
involving definite progression and reasonable standards 
of attainment at various stages has not wholly kept 
pace with its introduction.” No general scheme of or- 
ganization has been followed. In “Fine and Industrial 
Arts in Elementary Schools” Professor Sargent sug- 
gests how such an organization might well be devel- 
oped. In one chapter he states the practical and edu- 
cational values of representation, construction, and de- 
sign as they may be employed in the schoolroom. In 
another chapter he outlines his conception of the pro- 
gression of work in these lines through the elementary 
grades. In the remaining five chapters he discusses 
representation, construction, design, and color work 
| seen by grade. The book should have a guiding in- 

uence on those who are planning courses of study In 
the fine and industrial arts. Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents should read Professor Sargent’s survey. 


ROME. By W. Warde Fowler. Home University Li- 
brary, 


o. 30. Cloth. 251 pp., index and bibliog- 


raphy. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. F. Pollard. No. 
7 pp., index, bibliography, and  chrono- 
logical table. 

PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA. By T. 
W. Holderness. No. 36. 251 pp., index and bib- 
liography. 

New York: Holt & Co. Price, each, 50 cents. 

“In these sober days students of history wisely leave 
the oft-told stories of war and battle and busy them- 
selves with questions of social life, public and private 
economy, and the history of religion, morals, and sci- 
entific inquiry.” These words of Mr. Fowler, occur- 
ring on page 84 of his “Rome,” clearly express the 

oint of view of this excellent volume of the Home 

miversity Library. His reputation as a student of 

Roman history is well known, and the volume at hand 

is a notable addition to his work. Coupled with un- 

usual powers of analysis Mr. Fowler has a rare dra- 
matic sense which makes the work at once instructive 
and inspiring. He has pictured those elements in 

Roman history which have had so large an influence on 

the development of modern life. He has presented 

those figures in Roman history which viewed through 
the centuries are really important in the development 
of civilization. It is a pleasure to meet an historical 
writer who assigns a proper place to that great Roman, 
so often underestimated in works of this scale—Gaius 

Gracchus. In his estimate of Gracchus, Caesar, and 

other makers of Roman history the influence of 

Mommsen is clearly discernible. 

A. F. Pollard’s “History of England,” in the same 
series, is a work of similar character to that of Mr. 
Fowler's. On the first page the author states that 
English history is not “a simple story but an interpre- 
tation of human development,” the evolution, in short, 
of the British empire out of the little island which “has 
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often been conquered.” The author has produced a. 
readable and interesting account of the forces which 
have brought into being the British empire of to-day. 

Of all the parts which go to make this British empire 
hone is more picturesque than India, and the description 
of this great country, which the little island often con- 
quered has undertaken to govern and civilize, forms the 
subject of another volume in the Home University Li- 
ig 3 “The Peoples and Problems of India,” by Sir 
T, W. Holderness, views the country through the eyes 
of a practical-minded Britisher who has gained his in- 
formation first hand. It is probably impossible for 
anyone but a native to ge much below the surface in 
relating am account o rege India, but the volume 
gives a clear conception of the principal features of this 
portion of the British empire and of the problems which 
the rulers must solve. It ts a readable and accurate in- 
troduction to modern India. 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER. Edited and an- 
notated by Professor Clarence G. Child of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 213 pp. Price, 75 cents. $ 
The author of this most interesting work on Chaucer 

does not design it primarily for students in middle 

English, but rather for all those who wish to read and 

enjoy Chaucer as literature. The content gives large 

place naturally to the “Canterbury Tales,” because of 
its fanciful yet real genius, and the prologue of which 
may fairly be thought of as a literary masterpiece. 

Then follow his “House of Fame,” and many examples 

of his lyrics and his prose. Such writing from an age 

as remote as that of Chaucer necessitates copious notes, 

and these are given with no stinted measure. And a 

glossary, is requisite, as many words of the old-time 

bard are in themselves antique and obsolete. This, too, 
is given us. And as for the _ introduction—which is 
quite extended—it is a capital and full exposition of the 
times and labors of the poet of half-a-millennium since. 

LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
G. L. Strachey, Home University Library. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 247 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

There is no more encouraging sign of the times than 
“that we no longer take without question our religious 
belief from our mothers, our political belief from our 
fathers, and our estimate of literature from the man- 
uals. The last is developing most slowly and there are 
still too many guide books of literature. There is no 
beaten track which may be marked out on the wide 
field of great books; the most that any introduction 
to literature can do is to indicate a few landmarks. 
This is what Mr. Strachey has attempted to do in his 
“Landmarks in French Literature.” 

He has touched upon the great figures who have made 
the literary history of France. He has paid us the com- 
pliment of assuming that we possess a certain degree of 
intelligence by explaining why he thinks they are great, 
rather than insulting us) by dogmatically declaring that 
they are great. We cannot agree with him on every 
point, but we must admit that while a critical power has 
very seldom been exhibited in a book of this character 
he has built up a true philosophy of French literature. 
It is no light achievement to sum up in the words “com- 
prehension” and “oompression” the difference between 
Shakespeare and Racine, Elizabethan drama and French 
drama. Mr. Strachey proves his case and incidentally 
established the great French dramatist in the place 
which is his by right. Few volumes on literature are 
more inspiring and suggestive than this one. 


GERMAN FOR DAILY USE. By E. P. Prentys. 
New York: William R. Jenkins Company. Cloth. 
178 pages. Price, 50 cents net. 

This is an inexpensive and handy little volume (size 
834x5) for the use of travelers whose German is of the 
school variety, and does not include a knowledge of the 
common words and phrases of everyday life. The text 
is in dialogue form, with the German sentences and the 
English equivalents on opposite pages. The subjects 
include questions and answers on such necessary mat- 
ters as passing the customs, ordering meals, engaging 
rooms at the hotel, arranging for laundry, telephoning, 
buying stamps, sight-seeing, shopping, attending the 
theatre, visiting the doctor, etc. There are also tables 
showing the coinage, days of the week, months of the 
year, weights and measures, and a simple cable code. 

The book should be of great value to travelers on ac- 
count of its convenient size and the fullness and variety 
of its information. The arrangement of German and 
English on opposite pages is also a splendid idea. Al- 
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though mainly for travelers, “German for Daily Use” 


may be used in classes, thereby giving pupils practice 
that may be of great advantage later in life. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By W. L. H. Duckworth, 
university lecturer in* physical anthropology, Cam- 
bridge, England.. Cambridge: At. the University 
Press. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Iliustrated. 156 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

the many interesting problems in anthropology 
probably none is more engrossing than the study of 
prehistoric man. In America this is more true than 
elsewhere, because we are just able to postulate prehis- 
toric a here. This book of Dr. Duckworth’s is an 
admirable condensation and selection of data relevant 
to the subject of prehistoric man. In six chapters he 
takes up the precursors of Palaeolithic man, Palaeolithic 
man, alluvial deposits and caves, associated animals and 
implements, human fossils and geological chronology, 
and human evolution in the light of recent research. 


CAESAR FOR SIGHT READING. Edited by Harry 
F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks of the Curtis and Flush- 
ing high school, New Yérk. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 12mo, Cloth. 109 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

These selections. from Caesar’s Gallic War are in- 
tended for sight translation by students who are toler- 
ably familiar with Caesar. They are designed as a test 
of the pupil’s acquaintance with the Latin, and as such 
are provided for pupils of the secondary schools. The 
vocabulary is a copy of words given in Professor 
Lodge’s list for high school Latin, and is a valuable 
list. The annotations, though quite brief, are exceed- 
ingly helpful, and more so as they accompany the text 
page by page. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 
By Professor J. S. Kingsley, Tufts College. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. Cloth.  Iilus- 
trated. 401 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Professor Kingsley offers in “Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates” an excellent textbook for undergradu- 
ates arranged upon an embryological basis. It is to be 
regarded as a comparative morphology of vertebrates, 
with here and there hints at the physiological sides of 
the subject. There are nearly 350 drawings of a high 
grade excellence, and in every way the book is admir- 
ably adapted for class use. 


Important New Books 


READING 


Haliburton’s Primer . 
Haliburton’s First Reader .30 
Haliburton’s Second Reader . .35 
Grubb & Taylor's Industria! Primary 
Davis-Julien’s Evenings with Grand- ; 
Davis-Julien’s Evenings with Grand- 
ma, Part I! - 0 


SPELLING 


Richards’s Primary Spelier . . .25 
Richards’s Grammar Grade Spelier .30 


ENGLISH 


Taylor's Beginnings in English . .35 
Manly-Bailey Lessons in English—! .45 


it =.60 
HISTORY 
Bourne and Benton's Introductory 
American History 
HYGIENE 


Brown’s Health in Home and Town .60 
Correspondence invited 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this ng are 
solicited from school authorities 

"every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and Copy 
uld be ¥v y e r 

Tater than "Friday preceding 
e. 


' MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 


October 2-5: American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. Third annual 
meeting. Cleveland, Ohio. Prési- 
dent, Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


October 8, 9: Celebration of the 
seventy-fiith anniversary of the 

ing of Mount Holyoke 
lege, South Hadley, Mass; presi- 
dent, Mary E. Woolley. 


October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and dedication of 
William M. Rice Institute. En- 


dowment, $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Lovett, president. 


October 11-12. Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter; president, Principal Harlan 
N. Bisbee, Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 23, 24, 25: North Dakota 
Educational Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 
S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, George S. Wright, St. 
Albans. 


October 30, 31: Third annual Confer- 
ence on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child, under the auspices of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, College of the City 
of New York; president, Dr. A. 
Emil Schmitt, New York; presid- 
ing officer, Commissioner Claxton. 


October 31, November 1, 2: Rhode 


Island Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I. 

November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
President, E. L. Rouse. 

November 7-9: Central Ohio 


teachers’ Association, Columbus. 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
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Mrs. Tics D. Bradford, Kenosha 


secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 


waukee. 


November. 7, 8 9: New Mexico 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
buquerque;~ president, W. A. 
Poore, Carlsbad; ‘secretary, Ru- 
pert F. Asplund, Santa Fe. ' 

November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel. W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, M. r, 
Girardeau. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 

November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 

_ retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers ge. 

November 28-30: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville, Ky. 

December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 

Teachers” Association. St Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
les; president, J. A. Cranston, 
anta Ana; secretary, Mark Ken- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little 
Rock; president, J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 

December 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. S. Barrows; secre- 
tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 

December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 


sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Iowa. 

February 24-28: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Philadei- 
hia; president, Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. Under the direction 
of E. H. Harlacher, the new state 
supervisor of manual training and in- 
dustrial education from Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, a training course for 
teachers of industrial subjects will be 
organized at the Gorham State Nor- 
mal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The new president of 
the Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of this city is the first 
president to be professionally trained 
and salaried—Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

BRIDGEWATER. Two hundred 
and fifteen students applied for ad- 
mission at the normal school this 
fall, of whom 180 were received, mak- 
ing the total registration nearly 400. 
Miss Comstock, who resigned in the 
spring, is succeeded b iss Edith 
Moses from the State Normal School 
for Women in Tallahassee, Florida. 
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“Mise-Cora A. Norton, formerty prin- 
cipal of tk: New Bedford Normal 
Training school, takes the place a 
Mrs. Mabel Veasey as supervisor « 
training. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURL. 

KANSAS CITY. The high school 
gave credit this fall for work done in 
industrial fields during the summer 
vacation. The récommendations of 
employers as to faithful attendance 
were considered in giving the credits, 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The State As- 
sociation meeting to be held here the 
last day of October and the first two 
days of November promises to have 
an attendance of more than 18,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL. “ It was announced 
recently by Superintendent Milton 
C. Potter and President Ames of St. 


Paul Institute that arrangements 
have been completed for the 
“People’s University.” The school 


board, the institute, the State Uni- 
versity, and the St. Paul Builders’ 
Exchange have worked in co-opera- 
tion to provide for evening courses 
in grammar, elementary, high school, 
and university subjects and in the 
trades. Children, women, and men 
will all find opportunities outside 
their working hours. Credits will be 
given for all completed work, exactly 
as though it were done in the cor- 
responding day classes in the public 
schools or the university. The 
courses will begin in October and 
last ten months. A _ special class 
course in folk games and dances will 
be given Saturday mornings. 

The state board of health and the 
department of public instruction of 
Minnesota wish to lend their aid to 
the schools of the state in promoting 
health supervision of school children. 
To this end the state board of health 
has engaged the services of Dr. Er- 
nest B. Hoag, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California, to help Minne- 
sota towns and cities to organize 
health work in schools. Dr. oag 
will travel about the state, spending 
from one day to two weeks, as may 
be required, in the various places 
needing his services. It is proposed 
to demonstrate to towns, cities, and 
counties that rational conservation 
of the mental and physical health of 
our school children is possible and 

ractical with the means already at 

nd. Three plans will be proposed: 
(1) Organization with a medical of- 
ficer and nurse or nurses; (2) organi- 
zation with school nurse or nurses 
only; (3) organization by the em- 
porees of a simple non-medical 

ealth survey on the part of the 
teachers only. Such a survey is pro- 
vided by a series of questions based 
upon ordinary observation of physi- 
cal and mental conditions. The out- 
line for,this purpose will be furnished 
by the state board of health—one for 
each child. No community need 
wait for the employment of a medi- 
cal officer in order to begin sensible 
health observation of school children. 


ILLINOIS. 
MACOMB. Rupert R. Simpkins 
has been made director of the Train- 
ing school, and E. E. Van Cleve has 
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been placed in charge of the exten- 
sion work at the Western Illinois 
State Normal school. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Dr. Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, formerly professor of phil- 
osophy at the University of Alabama 
and later connected with the United 
States Bureau of Education, has been 
chosen a member of the new faculty 
of the Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville. He will assume his 
new duties on January 1, and will 
have oversight of the construction 
of the new buildings for the college, 
which will adjoin Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Dr. Dresslar is a specialist in 
school building.construction, and his 
services will doubtless prove of much 
value to Peabody. 


ALABAMA. 

DADEVILLE. Last year County 
Superintendent J. P. Oliver demon- 
strated what can be done for the col- 
ored schools through expert super- 
vision and co-operation with the 
agents of the Annie T. Jeanes fund, 
of which Dr. J. H. Dillard of New 
Orleans is president. In the spring 
an exhibition of work in the colored 
schools showed astonishing results. 
In November the Tallapoosa county 
colored fair will be heid, as a direct 
result of the spirit of community co- 
operation and social contact which 
Superintendent Oliver and Thomas 
J. Edwards of the foundation have 
developed. Another result of their 
work is the lengthening of the schoo! 
terms from two to three months. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. An interest- 
ing announcement comes from the 
American Montessori Committee, 
consisting of Alexander Graham 
Bell, Dean Hurlburt, and Professors 
Norton and Holmes of Harvard, and 
Miss Anne E. George, translator of 
Madame Montessori’s book, among 
others, to the effect that a training 
course for teachers of the Montessori 
wnethod of primary education will be 
opened in Rome January 15, 1913. 

ouses of childhood are being 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


formed for observation classes, and 
the work will be given under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. Montessori. 
It has been Dr. Montessori’s inten- 
tion to await the establishment of 
the International Institute in Rome, 
which is to have as its object the de- 
velopment of the Montessori method 
for the elementary and advanced 
classes, and become ‘a centre for the 
study of all children and a training 
school for teachers. But the re- 
quests from all parts of the world, 
especially America, for authorized 
teachers trained by her personally 
became so insistent that Dr. Montes- 
sori decided that it was her duty to 
chose anxious to establish Montessori 
classes to assist them by furnishing 
them with teachers who had had a 
thorough training in Rome under 
her. Another reason for Dr. 
Montessori’s important decision is 
that there now seems to be grave 
danger that unauthorized so-called 
Montessori schools training 
classes of doubtful value will be 
started by persons who have not suf- 
cient training or understanding of 
the Montessori principles. The lec- 
tures will be given by Dr. Montes- 
sori, and she will be assisted by other 
professors and her own fully-trained 
teachers. There will be English- 
speaking teachers to assist in the lec- 
ture room and in the observation 
classes. 

Further information may be had 
from the committee, which has of- 
fices at 443 Fourth avenue, New York 
city. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SUMNER. The high school here 
is to have a four-year course in agri- 
culture. A new building will be 
erected to accommodate this course 
and a course in manual training. 
The plans also include a laboratory 
greenhouse. 

SPOKANE. The men teachers of 
Spokane organized a Schoolmasters’ 
Club at a banquet early this month. 
Last year the women teachers or- 
ganized the Ella Flagg Young So- 
ciety. 

OREGON. 
It is expected that 75,000 pupils of 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


the state will exhibit at the state fair 
this season. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


. COLORADO. 

DENVER. Denver was chosen 
as one of the six cities of the United 
States to send an exhibit of the art 
work of her public schools to the In- 
ternational exhibition held in Dres- 
den, Germany, from August 4th to 
25th. This exhibition was assembled 
by Charles M. Carter, supervisor 
of schools, and was exceedingly com- 
prehensive and important. In a re- 
cent issue of Denver Municipal 
Facts. this exhibition was described 
as “distinctly American and_thor- 
oughly western in atmosphere, 
coloring and _ subject-matter.” It 
comprised many verv interesting 
features—crayons of Indian pottery 
and water colors of the various 
flowers native to Colorado. such as 
the mountain primrose, Indian paint 
brush and the mariposa lily. The 
high school students contributed 
conventional designs in color pur- 
posed for application to embroidery, 
Stenciling, metal work, etc. Exam- 
ples of craft work were also shown. 
Beginning with the primary grades, 
the whole exhibition illustrated what 
might be called an educational wave 
which is sweeping this country, in 
fact, the schools of the world, 
namely, the correlation of art and 
industry. What is in reality an il- 
lustrated course of study was repre- 
sented by an arrangement of photo- 
graphs of the original drawings by 
pupils of the primary and grammar 
schools. These exhibits were so 
shown that the work of classes by 
month, grade and season was easily 
followed. In addition to this there 
were the actual drawings, work in 
color and in applied design. The 
work was sent back to Denver at 
the conclusion of the exhibition in 
Dresden and it will be set forth as 
a permanent exhibit in the East Side 
High School. 


ARIZONA. 

This is the “Valentine State,” be- 
cause it was admitted to. the Union 
on Valentine’s day, just as Colorado 
is the “Centennial State.” 
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CALIFORNIA,, 


SAN FRANCISCO. Job Wood, 
Jr. of the statistician office of the 
superintendent of public instruction, 
has compiled same interesting fig- 
ures comparing (1) enrollment, (2) 
ceachers employed, (3) average en- 
rollment per teacher, and (4) cost per 
pupil enrolled in the grammar and 
primary schools in the different 
cities in California. The following 
are taken from these figures:— 

gd) (@) 
San Francisco. .46,649 1059 44 $34.42 


Los Angeles ...42,976 1068 40 38.44 
Oakland .......19,065 46141 48.26 
San Diego..... 5,442 128 43 29.51 
Berkeley ....... 5,377 163 33 41.32 
Sacramento .... 5,129 160 32 51.11 
San Jose ....... 4,484 114 39 32.08 
Pasadena ...... 4,194 148 29 58.75 
Long Beach ... 3,521 100 35 38.74 
Alameda :...... 3,178 96 33 33.50 
Stockton ...... 2,982 81 37 39.96 
Riverside ...... 2,218 68 33 33.71 
Bakersfield 2,110 49 43 26.30 
1,831 40 46 24.92 
Pomona 1,808 59 31 42.53 
Santa Cruz 1471 4434 32.32 
Santa Barbara.. 1,460 48 30 39.24 
ar 1,377 35 39 30.00 
Santa Monica .. 1,346 4331 40.91 
Santa Rosa.. .. 1,346 36 37 30.39 
Richmond ..... 1,030 24 43 27.41 
re 910 2241 28.04 
San Luis Obispo 777 20 38 24.76 
San Rafael . 679 18 38 34.30 
Palo Alto ..... . 586 1931 40.07 
Oroville ....... 582 16 36 23.76 


The total enrollment in the cities 
teported was nearly 175,000; with 
about 4,425 teachers employed. The 
average enrollment per teacher for 
the state was forty, and the average 
cost, $35.14. 


BERKELEY. There are 500 
more students enrolled at the State 
University than a year ago this time. 
The year’s total registration will 
probably exceed 7,000, more than a 
thousand over last year’s registra- 
‘tion. 

Maurice C. James, who was 
deputy superintendent under Super- 
intendent Frank F. Bunker’s admin- 
istration, has been elected as Mr. 
Bunker’s successor. Mr. James was 
for many years principal of the 
Berkeley high school. Mr. Bunker 
on his return from Europe will oc- 
cupy the new chair of public school 
administration at New York Univer- 
sity. 


SAN JOSE. The State Normal 
school graduated 274 this year, of 
whom 268 were women. 


SAN DIEGO. The dropping by 
the San Diego Normal school of all 
high school or preparatory work, ex- 
cepting of the ninth grade, makes 
possible the division of the training 
school into two parts, the elemen- 
tary school, consisting of the first 
Six grades, and the intermediate, in- 
cluding the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. 

The vocational work of the boys, 
Particularly their work in the wood- 
Shop, in mechanical drawing and in 
athletics, will be done under the di- 
rection of Oren F. Evans, a new 
member of the faculty who comes 
from the Sheffield car shops at Three 

Ivers, Mich., where he has had 
charge of the school of apprentices 
conducted by that institution. 
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WASHINGTON. Are fewer chil- 
dren born? Do larger numbers die 
per million of population now than 
twenty years ago? Or is the av- 
erage length of human life materally 
increasing! 

These are questions suggested in 
the introduction of the statistical re- 
port of the United States Bureau of 
Edweation for 1911, following the 
statement that the percentage of the 
total population enrolled in the 
schools in 1910 was less than in 1890. 

It is pointed out that important 
methods of gathering statistics ac- 
count for a part of the loss, but on 
the other hand other authorities 
note that compulsory education 
laws and like social agencies are 
bringing a greater and greater pro- 

ortion of children to the school- 
10use door. The introductory state- 
ment to the bureau’s document says 
in 

“There was an grees decrease 
in the percentage of the total popu- 
lation enrolled in the schools as a 
whole from 22.54 in 1890 to 21.54 in 
1910. The loss may be given in num- 
bers as 919,723. In other words, the 
grand total of school enrollment In 
1910 would have been 20,731,645 if 
the percentage of 1890 had been 
maintained, in place of the 19,811,922 
grand total. 

“All this loss and more is suffered 
by the elementary schools, for the 
higher institutions made substantial 
gains and the secondary schools 
show marked increase in enrollment 
as compared with the total popula- 
tion. 

“There is no reason for the belief 
that the schools have lost ground in 
reality. This comparison is with to- 
tal population, not school popula- 
tion, and it is probable that there 
are relatively fewer -children now 
than formerly. 


“If there are not so many children 


roportionally, there will naturally 
proportionally fewer, pupils. 
Furthermore, it is well known that 
the constant improvement in statts- 
tical methods has resulted in the 
elimination to an increasing. extent 
of duplicate enrollments. The de- 
crease that results is apparent only 
and causes no concern.’ 

In further support of this conten- 
tion, figures are cited which show 
that had the apparent relative de- 
crease of 919,723 in enrollment been 
real, the loss would have been more 
than made up in the increased effi- 
ciency of the common schools; for 
the per cent. of average daily attena- 
ance increased from 68.61 in 1890 to 
71.30 in 1910; the average length 
of school term increased from 134.7 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A RECREATION COURSE 


A SPECIAL COURSE ON RECRE- 
ATION, INCLUDING PLAYGROUND 
DIRBCTION, will be conducted by the 
Schoo! for Social Workers from Octo- 
ber, 1912, to May, 1913, inclusive. 
Exercises on Tuesday evenings and 


Saturday mornings, beginning Octo- 
ber 1. 


In chaege of Mrs. Eva W. White, 
Head Worker at Elizabeth Peabody 
House, and Mr. Ernst Hermann, public 
recreation and playground director. 

Instruction in the principles which 
underlie efficient recreational work. 
Definite training in practical activi- 
ties, in gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
Observation of various forms of recre- 
ational and social work in Boston and 
vicinity. 


The course will be open to persons 
of good general education who desire 
to make a study of the field of recrea- 
ation, as well as to students, volunteers, 
instructors, social workers, 
and teachers. 

Application for admission, or request 
further information, should 
writing to Mrs. Eva W. White, School 
for Social Workers, 9 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER - - - - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 5th and 8th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 30th to October 1 0th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed. 
on 


SAPOLIO 
The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS SCOURS 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


U Street Denver, Col 920 Central 
Savings Bank Bullding 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College: St. 


. BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Tenth 


ee adi » Wisconsi 
THE PARKER Spokane, Washington Year 


THE STATES TEACHERS’-AGENCY 


Introduces 


recommends teachers to superintendents and echco) < fiicials at short 


and 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 
CALL, WRITE,JOR,WIRE 


721 Main Street, 


- - Hartford, Conn. 


days to 157.5 days between the same 
dates. At the same time the aver- 
age number of days’ schooling re- 
ceived by each child of school age in- 
creased from 59.2 in 1890 to 80.5 in 
1910, while ihe 
ays attended by each pup) 
eo from 86.3 in 1890 to 113.0 
in 1910. rap 
The American Peace Society is en- 
thusiastic over the election of Ar- 
thur Deerin Call of Hartford as 
executive director of the society. In 
speaking of Mr. Call’s election the 
Advocate of Peace says:— ; 
“Mr. Call’s record shows him to 
be a strong, progressive man and 
one of exceptional fitness for this 
important position, the creation ol 
which has been made necessary by 
the great growth and expansion of 
the society's work im recent years.. 
WASHINGTON. That weak- 
minded children taught by the 
Montessori method are able to pass 
an examination in reading and writ- 
ing with normal children; that the 
smallest youngsters: learn to write 
in marvelously short time and go 
into a frenzy of delight when they 
find they have mastered the art; and 
that the teacher plays an entirely 
new role in the direction of the 
school: These are notable facts re- 
ported with regard to the educa- 
tional system of Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori, the Italian physician and 
teacher, - whose experiments have 
aroused great interest in this coun- 
try. In_a bulletin. just issued for 
free distribution, the United States 
bureau. of education seeks to. make 
a conservative, impartial study of the 
new system, pointing out the prin- 
ciples and method’ which really _dis- 
tinguish it from all others. It is 
shown that the system has in effect 
developed out of the elaborate mod- 
ern science of  child-psychology, 
based upon the work of Wundt, in 
Germany. In essence the “Montes- 
sori method” is a system of self-edu- 
cation for young children: of educa- 
tion through the principle of child 
liberty. “Toward sin d : 
one by one observed, education must 
direct itself,’ says Dr. Montessori. 
In her system the teacher, instead of 
teaching® and correcting, merely ob~ 
sérves and directs. Hencé she !s 
called the “directress.” Needless to 


the personality of,the ‘direct-) 


is of fundamental importance. 
The Montessori method was first 
psed. extensively . in, the. so-called 


Children’s Houses (case dei bam © 


bini) wh'ch form part Of ah attempt 
te solve the housing. problem for the 
poor in Rome. Mothers who go out 
to work by the day leave their very 


individuals,, 


young children behind in the model 
tenements. Dr. Montessori was in- 
vited to undertake the organization 
of “infant schools” in these tene- 
ments, and it was here that her 
methods had their first test with nor- 
mal children. American educators 
who have investigated the work in 
actual operation tell of many inter- 
esting features. The children appear 
to be left entirely to themselves, yet 
order in the best sense prevails. To 
a large extent each pupil is found en- 
gaged according to his natural in- 
terest. At certain times there are 
games in common. In the game of 
“silence,” the children exert them- 
selves to see how absolutely quiet 
they can be. The result is thus told 
in Dr. Montessori’s own words: “It 
seems as if life gradually vanishes, 
and that the room becomes, little by 
little, empty, as if there were no 
longer any one in it. Then we begin 
to hear the tick-tock of the clock, 
and this sound seems to grow in 
intensity as the silence becomes ab- 
solute. From without, from the 
court which before seemed silent, 
there come varied noises—a bird 
chirps, a child passes. The children 
sit fascinated by that silence as if by 
some conquest of their own. ‘Here,’ 
says the directress, ‘here there is no 
longer any one; the children have 
all gone away.’” A typical Montes- 
sori program consists of informal 
conversational periods; lessons with 
short “rest intervals between; games, 
both free and directed; simple gym- 
nastics; clay-modeling; collective 
singing: inspection as to personal 
cleanliness, etc. Music, poetry, and 
dancing are used to develop the 
child’s rhythmic sense. It was found 
that after the children had learned 
dancing they ceased instinctively the 
agly jumping they had been in the 
habit of doing. Although Dr. 
Montessori borrowed many of the 
ideas and exercises for her system 
from Froebel, as she frankly admits, 
her. method lacks the touch of mysti- 
cism and thes¢ymbolic elements of 
the kindergarten. The material 
used, much of which was invented by 
het, *is carefully devised to promote 
mustular “co-ordination and sense 
perception, the two directions of 


‘functional. growth in. young, chil- 


ren. Several American ‘educators 
have been abroad studying the work 
im the Montessori schools; and 
attempts have already been. made to 
introduce the system into this coun- 
try. It is likely that other attempts 


will be made in the near futire. 


S@ENEELYS.CO. 


ae NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. CoeducationaL 
Department for the Pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers ef the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury 
man, Principal. - 


Educational Association Officers 


American Nature Stud Society: 
president, B. M. Davie; vice 
dent, Anna B. Comstock; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elliott R. Downing 
University of Chicago. ‘ 

Illinois Federation of Country Life 
Progress: President, H. H. Parke, 
Genoa; first vice-president, Super- 
intendent G. W. Brown, Paris; 
secretary, Miss Mabel Carney, 
Normal; treasurer, Eugene Funk 
Bloomington. 

Education Committee, American As- 
sociation for the Study and Pre 
vention of Infant Mortality: Dr, 
Helen C. Putnam, Providence, R. 
I., chairman; Professor Abby | 
Marlatt, University of Wisconsin; 

r. H. B. Davis, State Normal 
school, California, Pa.: Miss M. 
Edith Campbell, board of educa- 
tion, Cincinnati; and Secretary C. 
A. Prosser, Industrial Education 
Association. 

New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation: President, Harlan M. 

- Bisbee, Exeter; vice-president, Su- 
perintendent J. H. Blaisdell, La- 
conia; secretary, Elsie D. Fair- 
banks, Manchester; treasurer, Prin- 
cipal John Gault, Manchester. 


University Funds 


The productive funds of some of 
our American universities and col- 
leges are, according to the 1912 
World Almanac, as follows:— 


$31,733,339 
Chicago ..............2.. 15,945,516 
Washington University ... 7,715,382 
Pennsylvania ............ 6,277,483 
Johns Hopkins ........... 4,927,000 
4,857,002 
3,548,321 
orthwestern 306,842 
Univ. of Washington .... 3,000,000 
Western Reserve ....... 2,579,505 
Bowdoin 2,126,832 
2,080,000 
Nofth Dakota ............ 1,679,368 
1,637,004 
Catholic University ...... 1,250,000 
Swarthmore ...........-- 1,233,008 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 

“Conrse of Study in English.” 
“Manual Pertaining to Obser- 
vance of Special Days.” Public 
Schools, Decatur, Illinois. 

Towa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Bulletins, XIII, 2 
and 3. “Courses of Study” and 
“Catalog and Circular.” 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, IJ. Circular 66. Ex- 
amination for State Certificates. 

“The Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. No. 132. 

Gonservatory of Music and School 
of Fine Arts, Indiana Normal 
School of Pennsylvania, -Indiana, 
Penn. 1912-1913 Catalog.  Prin- 
cipal James E. Ament. 

Toronto, Ontario, Public Library: 
1911 Report. George H. Locke, 
librarian. 

Rockingham, Vermont. 1911-1912 
Report. Superintendent O. K. 
Collins. 

Connecticut Schoo] Documents, 
1912, Nos. 1, 2, 3. ‘“‘Danbury: Nor- 
mal School, Correspondence 
Courses,’ “Books Recommended 
to Libraries,’ and “Laws Relating 
to Schools.” 

American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity. Advance program of Cleve- 
land meeting. Mrs. Gardner Ab- 
bott, 2500 East 35th street, Cleve- 
land, local secretary. 

“Some Continuation Schools of Eu- 
rope.” By Edwin G. Cooley. 
Chicago: Commercial Club. Re- 
print from “Vocational Educa- 
tion.” 

Berkeley, California. “Course of 
Study for the Elementary 

Schools.” Frank F. Bunker. 

Maine, State Board of Health. Bul- 
letin 16. “Campaign Against 
the Fly.” 

Beverly, Mass. Third Annual Re- 
port of Trustees of Industrial 
School. Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port. of School Committee. Su- 
perintendent R. O. Smalh 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletins, 1912; 15, 16, and 17. 
“Caorrent Educational Topics, No. 
Hi.” Abstracts. prepared by Frea- 
erick K. Noyes. “The Reorgan- 
ized Playground,” by 
Henry S. Curtis. “The Montes- 
sori System -of Education: An 
Examination of Characteristic 
Features Set Forth in I] Metodo 
Della Pedagogica Scientifica,? by 
Anna Tolman Smith. 

University of Wisconsin. Bulletin 
No, 342. “Second Wisconsin 
Country Life Conference, Feb- 
fuary, 1912.” 

of Cincinnati. An- 
mouncement of Co-operative 
Courses in College of Engineering 
and Bulletin of Information. 
Chicago, Illinois. Annual Report, 
puperintendent Ella Flagg Young 
and Board of Education for year 
ending June 30, 1912. 

Middletown, Conn. 1912 Report 
Superintendent William A. Wheat- 
ity. 

Miinois State Department of Public 
Instruction. Circular 65. “The 

me-room and Village Schools im 

-dllinois.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


to Tennessee is one of our recent changes. The superintendent of the 
NEW YORK Scheel for the Blind at Nashville Diomeaeee, wrote us Aaah 19:2, that he 
wanted a man to teach music at $100 a month. We selected as our one best candidate 
a graduate of the Ithaca Conservatory T sity Summer Schooi and three years ex perience 
with additional work ia Cornell Univer- in teaching. We found that he desired the 
place and we recommended him by letter asour besrman. He writes us: am happy 


to say to you that I have received the a intment as musical di- 
reetor in the Temnessee Schoo! for the Blind. r eave the 29th for Nashville TENNESSE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 _ 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. ‘ 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inttoduces to Coneges, 


—— Schools, and Famili 
and FOREIGN Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and oor 
ermesses, forevery department of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ton to, 


PECI ALISTS with gcoa general education wanted for department work i= 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Pena. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per manth Fo: further 
information, address THE TEATHERS AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Di 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIK 
Pres. Sec. and Treas 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, . DES MOINBS, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior ney f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenve, New York, WN. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers 
= Send for circulars. ip cbtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to read oar new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.”” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


We ha ualed facilities fi 


TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St... Boston, Mass 


AGENCY Leng Distance Telephone, 
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NEVER BEFORE 


has the registratiom of Malden Commercial 
Says Miss Remington: Schocl been so large at the opening. Our 

TER Sak | capacity has been reached and we have been 
known operator of the ead. compelled to rent additional rooms. This 
ing typewriter—to share ift'Yhe prestige which goes. will provide for ‘all who have registered 


it PayS to operate the machine in widest use, and will allow us to accommodate a lew ad- 


is regen it means the widest choice of opportunities ditional pupils. 
tee of toe worivled Our school renders a distinct service to 
— servic, The provided by the its students. As gtaduates they obtain and 
ai Remington Employment Departments, the largest, i iti 
| hold good paying positions. They. are 
: i are always at my command. satisfied. 
. We prepare youmg men and women for 
New York and Everywhere positions as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and secretaries. 
, In our normal department we prepare 
e teachers for commercial teaching positions, 
Ff The positions pay well. The demand for 


commercial teachers is greater than the 
supply. 
' Write for our catalogue 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LBROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England"’ 
156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


INSTITOoOTE LECTURES 


i 
TEACHING OF GAMES 
: | LAYING OUT OF PLAYGROUNDS 


NATURE OF THE WORK 
As to games taught, consult the Review of Reviews for May. 
Plans for Improving the School Grounds, see Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Education for July. 
The School as a Social Centre, see the American City for June 


and July. 
ONE DAY 
In one day it is usually possible to look over a system of play- 
grounds and make suggestions as to improvement, to teach a 
game or two in the afternoon and give a public lecture either in 
the afternoon or evening. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
At institutes, it is my custom in addition to the regular institute 
lectures to teach games to the teachers in the afternoon, wherever 
there is an opportunity. This always results in the development 
of a feeling of*good fellowship. The community attend the lec- 
tures more or less and direct improvement in play conditions is 
nearly always shown. 


STATE AND OTHER TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Enquirers are referred to Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Boston; 
Superintendent Charles Chadsey of Detroit; Superintendent Will 
Wood of Alameda; to Superintendent Thomas Butcher of Enid, 
Oklahoma; to A. E. Winship; or to G. Stanley Hall. 


GENERAL LECTURES 
1. The Play Movement and Its Significance (Illustrated). 2. Play 
in Education. 3. The School asa Social Centre. 4. The Message 


/ HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D. of the Play Movement to the Teacher. 5. The Need of Super- 
Former Secretary an’ Vice-President of the ViSionin Play. 6. The Relation of Play to the Formation of Hab- 
ge of America, Secretary its and Character. 7. Public Recreation vs. Private \ 
zB of the Child Welfare Conference, Occasional § Does Public Recreation Pay? 9. Play and Recreation in the 7, 
other universities. Country. 10. Athletics and Ethics. 11. Education in Matters of 


Sex. 12. Children’s Gardens. 18. The Boy Scouts. 14. New 
Movements for Child Welfare. 


Address: HENRY S. CURTIS, - - - Olivet, Michigan 
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